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ASLEEP, 
BY ROSE TERRY. 


“So He giveth to His beloved in sleep.” 
— Psalm 127:2, (Treuch's version). 


ORD I will not strive nor cry; 
At Thy feet in peace Ilie; 
Vain is fear and trouble vain; 
Let me never more complain; 
Vexed no more to sow or reap, 
Since Thou giv’st me gifts in sleep. 


Let the world pass by unknown; 
Care is dead and sorrow flown; 
On His garments’ outer fold 

I have all my burdens rolled: ' 
I will sleep, for God shall be 

Even in slumber blessing me. 


Happy angels! evermore 

Singing praises and o'er; 

I, your Master's happier child, 
Am of every grief beguiled. 
Though I dream, no more I weep; 
God doth give me gifts in sleep? 


Earth may rage and nations toil; 
Man may work with vain turmoil, 
While my Father's gracious heart 
Holds me sheltered far apart: 
Safe, for He doth bless and keep 
His beloved in their sleep. 


Asa callow bird may rest 
Singing softly in its nest; 

As a baby kept from harm 

In its mother's folding arm, 

So I rest, secure with Thee: 
Even in sleep Thou blessest me. 


— — — — — 


CO-OPERATIVE HOMES.—No, 3. 
BY EDWARD k. HALE. 


NE would say that America might have 
solved the problem of settlement, by this 
time, if it could be solved. So she has,—solved it 
again and again. But everybody in America 
wants to try his own experiment; and so we are 
apt to fling away in our suburban settlements 
of to-day all the experience of our fathers,—as if 
they had not wrought out the same problem we 
are at work upon, and made all our mistakes in 
advance. If we were wise, we might take warn- 
ing and instruction from them. 

It is New England local history with which I 
am best acquainted, and I will cite that therefore. 
The system of settling the interior towns of New 
England, after the experiments in the wrong di- 
rections had been fairly tried out, comes to this. 
Somebody, in prospecting in the wilderness, found 
a place which he thought available for a settle- 
ment, He proclaimed its advantages as he could 


to people whom he knew, and persuaded 2 cou 
pany of them to agree to settle there together. 
This company asked the Provincial Assembly for 
u grant of the land; and, if the company seemed 
strong enough, the Assembly gave it. The Assem- 
blies very early gave up the idea of selling the 
land. That is, they learned very early, what peo- 
ple never forget, that land without people on it 
‘s really worthless. The value of land depends 
simply on there being somebody to collect its 
produce, or on the probability that there will be 
people. The Assemblies gave the land. Then the 

undertakers” went to the place,—perhaps thirty 
men. They marked out a main street, and built 
a common house, fort, or meeting-house. They 
allotted the pésture-land, if there were any, and 
the woodland. Sometimes they actually drew lots 
for the several farms. In the more careful distri- 
butions, each man received both a town-lot and a 
wood-lot, or out-lot. Possibly there was some 


capitalist in the company who had furnished all 
the funds for the adventure. In this case, he got | 
the lion’s share of the land. 


But he knew—and | 


— 


they all knew— that the land was worthless with- 
out people; and the traditions of all such towns 
tell how the squire, or the minister, or the colonel, 
heard of a good man—‘' down to Podunk, or the 
Cress Roads, or the Mills’—and so went to him to 
persuade bim to come up and take his chances 
with them, giving to him a choice allotment be- 
cause he was reputed to be a good blacksmith, a 
good carpenter, or, in general, as I said, a good 
man.“ 

I suppose the days are gone when any one near 
a large city can be expected to give away two 
hundred building lots to good men.” I believe 
myself, however, that a land-owner who would go 
into the business of making a town with the same 
perseverence, energy, and intelligence with which 
a man goes into the business of making a woolen- 
mill, would find this not a bad way to begin. I 
am not writing, however, to persuade men to do 
that. The simpler and more natural method, for 
any of our crowded towns, is that of the fathers, 
in which a cluster of men agree to go together and 
make the new town, sharing the hardships of the 
beginnings and the comforts of the end. Such a 
company of men will now find no Provineial As- 
sembly ready to give them five or ten thousand 
acres, But they will find local proprietors of large 
tracts still ready to sell by the acre lands which 
the settlers will one day sell by the foct. In short, 


the original cost of the land will not make the 


formidable part of their enterprise. 

Let a few men and women who have confidence 
in each other agree to form such a settlement to- 
gether, near the city in which they work. If they 


are already united by some tie of sympathy or | 


society, so much the better; as if they be mem- 


bers of the same church, or lodge, or division. | 


Let them understand from the beginning, that 
their object in the enterprise is not the making 
money, but the making comfortable homes. Let 
them agree to unite for this objeet. I have al- 
ready said, that for the railroad advantages they 
need, they will want to make a town of not leas 
than two hundred houses. But this does not ro- 
quire two hundred people in the original com- 
pany. Anumber much smaller can ensure suce ess, 
if they are united firmly, and have confidence in 
each other. Let them appoint one of their num- 
ber to deal with land-owners, and buy the land. 
Now he can speak with authority. He ean say 
represent thirty or fifty substantial settlers, 
with money to build their houses with.” He is 
able thus to make terms vastly better than any 
one of them could do alone. Ile is able to weigh 
one spot against another, one price against an- 
other. An agent, with responsible settlers behind 
him, wields power. For it is as true now as it 
ever was, that land of itself is worthless. It takes 


| its value merely as there is a chance for men to 


use it. 

The same agent can make negotiations with 
railroad lines. We are finding out in Massachu- 
setts that this local travel of short lines, fixed as it 
is, and without competition, has elements of value 
to railroads that no travel from the ends of the 
earth has, It is very possible that one agent of a 
strong company of settlers may inake for them a 
bargain, with the railroad which they will use, of 
substantial advantage to all parties. Success in 
the enterprise, as I have said, rests on the coSper- 
ation of settlers, land-owners and railroad. 


The Wollaston Land Associates, who have built 
themselves a town near Boston, proceeded sub- 
stantially in the way I describe. They bought, 
first and last, three hundred and thirty acres of 
land, six miles from Boston, in the township of 
Quiney, in a beautiful position. They made an 
agreewent with the Old Colony Railroad that it 
should give free tickets, for three years, for travel 
between Bosten and Wollaston, to any person 
who built or bought a house in the new village, 


| 


This was an admirable bargain for the railroad. 
Refore it was made, the station did not pay fora 
ticket-master’s salary. In the year after it was 
made, the station sold thirteen thousand dollars’ 
worth of tickets; and in the first three months of 
the next year it had sold more than thirteen thou- 
sand dollars’ worth. Fora town had been growing 
up in those fifteen months. The Associates them- 
selves went upon their land and in a year had 
built or begun to build fifty houses. They made 
a restriction that no house should cost less than 
$2,500. This settlement goes forward with just the 
same alacrity that it began with,—the people who 
began it being themselves now the capitalists who 
are interested in carrying it through. They have 
laid out good streets and have planted trees, have 
procured the establishment ef a post-office, and 
have arranged for religious services every Sunday, 


It illustrates the confidence which they have in 


each cther and the tone of their society, that, at 
the close of the service on Sunday, you may hear 
an invitation given from the pulpit toall residents 
in Wollaston to attend a social party at one of the 
houses in the village. And I think that, when 
such a party comes off, no one has reason to regret 
the freedom of the invitation. 

It is easy to see in any city, how far this same 
experiment is in the power of a set of spirited 
young men who are sick of paying high rents for 
tenements, and wish to bring up their children in 
the open air,—as, most likely, they grew up them- 
selves. It iseasy to see how, even in the begin- 
ning, these fifty associated settlers escaped all the 
discomforts which | described as belonging to the 
ordinary “speculative suburban village. 


SUNDAY AT THE OLD HOSPITAL, 
BY ELIZABETH KILHAM. 


HE new building oceupied by the Freedmen’s 
Hospital in Washington is unquestionably 
an ornament to the city. Yet, looking at the des- 
olate field beyond it, where once the long, low, 
whitewashed barracks, in which the hospital 
passed its infancy, straggled out through the grass 
and sunshine, with an air of demoralized enjoy- 
ment in the highest degree refreshing and eouta- 
gious, lam tempted to wish that the grand new 
building were reduced to its first estate of bricks 
and mortar, and the dear, oltl, ugly, incommodious 
barracks back again. 

Perhaps the most interesting feature of the old 
hospital was the Sunday service, held in what a 
majority of the congregation called the “ chap- 
man.” The ‘‘ehapel”’’ was simply a room in the 
barracks fitted up for the purpose; and here, 
every Sunday afternoon, the congregation of 
hospital patients and a few outsiders was ad- 
dressed by several venerable worthies, 

There was “Uncle Henry,” whose “heart was 
sperimented at seein’ so many fr’en’s j’inin’ in his 


| gospill”; who exhorted his hearers to “lay up dar 


treasures in heaben, whar de moth nebber ct dar 
teeth and closed his exhortations with his favor- 
ite benediction, ‘‘God bress de ladies an’ take 
keer ob de genlmens.” ‘There was Uncle 
Frazier.” who prayed, “Oh, Lord! won't yer 
please ter come a-hoppin’ an’ a-skippin’ over de 
mountings ob our sins; an’ jes’ take a peep inter 
dese yere lowlan’s, an’ stop de pranks dat ole 
Satan 's a-cuttin’ up wid yer pore chillens !” and 
‘ Unele Sile,” who always got beyond his depth 
in the uncertain current of language, and floun- 
dered out of a prayer in this fashion: Dat ebery 
one ob us—ah, indivijally—ah, which is ter say 
ah, dat is—ah, O-o-oh ! La-a-rd—ah,” with an up- 
ward inflection, and a groan, apparently the last 
effort of exhausted nature, which left him helpless 
and prostrate on the floor. There was Doetor 
Ajay Cranberrye”—called ‘‘doctor” for no other 
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reason that I could divine but because he was a black - 
smith—who prayed fervently for a blessin’ on dese 
yere pore white sinners a-wusshippin’ wid us. Gib 
em ter make de ponderashun on dar sins, gib em ter 
feel dat dar hearts is brack, an’ O Lord! if some ob 
em could see de brackness inside em, dar skins ud be 
scar’t whiter dan dey is.“ There was John the Bap- 
tist,”” who were, not a leathern girdle,’’ but a pea- 
green skull-cap with a scarlet tassel, which he seemed 
to consider an eminently striking and appropriate ex- 
pression of the dignity of the ministerial office; who 
urged the importance of “‘ sayin’ yer pra’rs soon in de 
wornin’; ’taint de leastest mite o' good ef yer waits tel 
arterwards, fer de tex’ in de Scripter say, dey dat seek 
fer me arly in de mornin’ shel fin’ me’’; and who 
dealt largely in ‘“ paraboles,’’ which he interpreted 
very much in the style of General Michler’s servant, 
of whom the General tells this story : 

During the March to the Sea,“ he, with the colored 
cook, went one night to a meeting. On their return 
the two seated themselves outside General M.’s tent 
and discussed the sermon, which was upon the miracle 
of the “ loaves and fishes.”’ 

“Don’ un’stan’ dat t all.“ said the cook; can't 
make out how dat mir’cle wor noways.“ 

“Dat aint nuffin,” responded the other; ‘‘can see 
dat ar easy ‘nuff. Dar wor seben t'ousan' loabes an- 
fibe tousan’ fishes ‘vided ’mong de tweibe postles; 
mee wor dey didn't bust!’ 

The meetings were frequently enlivened by the out- 
bursts of Aunt Rachel, an old colored woman who 
had been found sick, destitute and friendless, and who, 
through the kind offices of two ladies, had been ad- 
mitted to the hospital, where, to use her own expres- 
sion, she had *‘ nuffin’ ter do, ’cept eat an’ drink an’ 
Joy herse'f, an existence which, after the unceasing 
Lard Iabor—hopeless slave-labor too—of half a cen- 
tury and two decades beyond, was doubtless like a 
foretaste of paradise. Aunt Rachel frequently startled 
strangers who were present at these meetings, by 
springing to her feet at the most inappropriate times, 
and exclaiming apropos of nothing in particular, „1 
bliebs in Kipg Jesus, an’ dem ar ladies what brung 
me heah.”’ After this announcement of her creed she 
would burst into her favorite hymn, in which gradu- 
ally the whoie congregation would join, stamping, 
clapping and swaying their bodies in accompani- 
men 2 

* All de good people when dey dic. 
Goes ter lib inde happy sky, 
Hally-lu-ce-yah. 


h! when I die, Igo up dere, 
Hally-lu-ce-yvach, 
An’ walk wid de angel in de air. 
tally-lu-ce-yah.”’ 


Sometimes durivg a pause in the exercises Aut 
Nancy would rise, and give in her slow, impressive 
tones some heart-experience that never failed to 
etengthen the hope and contirm the faith of those who 
heard it. LI noticed a very suspicious brightness in the 
eyes of several strangers present upon one occasion, 


»Fren's an’ chillens,’’ she said. 1 wants ter tell yer ob | 


de goodness ob de Lord. Yersee dis shawl what lt hab 
on my shoul'ers. Six mont’ ago I wen’ ter de Lord an’ 
Itole Him dat I didn’t hab no fittin’ wrappin' ter 
wear ter His house, an’ I ax Him would He please 
sen’ me one. Den 1 didn’t t’ink no mo’ bout it. When 
I wants anyt’ing 1 goes and tells de Lord and den [ jes’ 
puts it clar outen my mind, fer I know ef it’s fittin’ 
fer me ter hab it He'll sen’ it ter me, an’ ef ‘taint His 
will ter gib it to me I has no right ter ob it no 
mo’, An’ de Lord dow t forget. Afer all dis time He 
member, an’ sont me better dan l ax Him fer. Chil- 
lens, foreber an’ eber trus’ in de Lord, easting all 
your care upon Him.” A dozen Inbored sermons could 
not have enforced it so fully. 

But the crowning glory of these mectings was Elder 
Samson. The congregation boasted but one elder, 
but he was “sufficient in himself alone,“ aud would 
have ensured the respectability of any society. A 
goodly sight it was to sce Elder Samson enter the 
chapel, a blue umbrella in one hand, a voluminous 
red handkerchief in the other, on his arm a ponderous 
wife,—colored elders invariably have large wives,— 
and a miniatufe elder trotting Gemurely at the paren- 
tal heels with the family hymn-book. Elder Samson’s 
words were as weighty as his wife. His prayers 
abounded in such phrases as these: “Sen’, au’ descen’, 
an’ condescen’ wid dy Spirit;” “Turn an’ returo, 
un' oberturn de work ob Satan;” Come, an’ wel- 
come, an’ obercome de returnin’ sinner wid dy lub.’’ 
He had no faith in silent religion. Most fully did he 
believe that out of the abundance of the heart the 
mouth speaketh.” Five minutes silence would bring 
him to his feet. ‘‘What am de meanin’ of dis, bred- 
ren? Hab de Sperit ob de Lord b’en tuk clar tum us, 
dat we sets heah like a passel o' scared turkeys wid 
dar heads un’er dar wings? Ef de Sperit’s in, it's got 
ter come out, Let it out, bredren; let it out. Yer 
member what de p’ophet Cles'astes say—‘keep dy 


foot a-yoin’ im de house ob God,“ and Elder Sam- 


son's foot—such a foot; it must have measured nearly 
half a yard from heel to toe—would come down with 
crash that shook the building. Every one followed 
Elder Samson's lead, and for an hear the scene was 
indescribable, the whole congregation singing. shout- 
ing,-swaying, and amen- ing op their individual re- 
Axesting of the mighty foot, the red handkerchief 
raisg.d to wipe the perspiring face, were the signals 


* 
* 


— 


— — 


— 


the fiver gleamed bright in the distance, 


for a pause. The confusion died away in spasmodic 
„glorys and gurgling amens, and a collection 
was taken up. Here Elder Samson reigned supreme. 
Declining all assistance, he went through the entire 
assemblage. It was useless for any one to pretend not 
to see the proffered basket; it was held before him 
until he deposited something. Having completed the 
circuit of the room, Elder Samson emptied the money 
on a table, and deliberately sat down to count it, 
placing it in ten-cent piles to facilitate the operation. 
He made up his mind beforehand what amount he 
should have, and if the collection fell short, he forth- 
with started on another tour. “I’se got ter hab a 
dollah mo’, bredren, now gib it ter me quick.” A 
second count showed a deficit of fifty cents. Fifty 
cent’, mo’, bredren; han’ out de money.” But only 
forty cents was realized. Got ter hab ten cent’ mo’. 
Who gwine gi’me ten cent’?” It was of no use to 
hold back. Elder Samson was as inexorable as fate; 
and the desired amount was always obtained. 

A partition of boards at one end of the chapel sep- 
arated it from the old womans’ ward.“ If this par- 
tition could have been suddenly removed during a ser- 
vice, a most touching spectacle would have met the 
eyes of the congregation. The inmates of this ward, 
too old and feeble even to walk the few steps to the 
door of the chapel, crouched on the floor beside the 
partition with their cars at the cracks, which in many 
places were sufficiently open for them to see through, 
and so sat during the entire service, somet:mes weari- 
ly moving the tired old feet, or feebly swaying the 
bent bodies, as they caught the spirit from the other 
side. It's so good when we can’t go in, jes’ ter hear 


ob it: pears like de Lord haint lef’ us out,” they 


said. 

One of the women in this ward was born and 
brought up in Georgetown; the record of her birth 
was then in the possession of her former owner’s fami- 
Jy, and this showed her to be one hundred years old. 
Her face looked like the faces that children sometimes 
draw on hickory nuts. She took iittle interest in 
things around her, but remembered distinctly events 
of her past life,and scmetimes talked quite intelli- 
gently ofthem. On one of her bright days she gavea 
clear and connected account of seeing General Wash- 
ington review the troops in the open space beyond 
capitol Hill, before the Capitol was built. Before the 
Capitol was built! Our national history seems built 
up in its walls, vet this woman had seen it from foun- 
dation stone to dome, She had seen every President 
of the United States except Andrew Johnson, and 
him “she did not want to see,’’ expressing herself with 
wonderfully bitter energy for one whose great age 
might well have deadened every feeling. 

Does it all seem very foolish, and something to be 
despised by our “superior intelligenee?”’ Perhaps. 
But there are some words in an old book which we 
sometimes forget to read, about “ foolish things,“ and 
things that are despised,” that may have a fuller 
menning for us some day than we attach to them 
now. 


IN EXTREMIS. 
BY MRS. RICHARD s. GREENOUGIL 
CHAPTER VII,-HELEN'S JOURNAL. 


~T OW stillit is. The odor of flowers is heavy 
11 on the night air. The moonlight lies, a sheet 
of silver, across the lawn. The great pines beyoud stand 
silent and motionless. Everything is hushed, expect- 
ant. The earth is waiting, gazing upon the star which 
lies so high, so far above her. 

Can the star think of the earth? In its great circle 
which rounds intinity, can it take heed of anything 
so small, so distant? In the mighty song of its strength, 
its majesty, can it pause to listen to the low chant that 
rises from so far? 

In the eternity to come, when the earth shall have 
been resolved into its elements, when the sun shall 
perchance have drunk it up like a fiery drop, its voice 
may go wandering through spave till it meets the 
glorious star, and then, safe in its invisibility, it may 


sing to it its chant, and the star may listen, not Know- 


ing whence the voice comes. 

Is this the same world, or have passe l into Para- 
disc: The sky shines with a glory not of the sun. ‘The 
wind whispers low music through the quivering pines. 
The flowers lift up their radiant faces and breathe 
forth in perfume their song of joy. The air trem!les 
with gladness. It heard, it knows.—0 Life, how beauti- 
ful you ure! How good is God! 


Jam too happy to sleep. What a day, a day with 
him! Mamma aud Mr. Eyre went away early this 
morning, and Robert has been with me until just be- 
fore they returned to-night. 

We went toward sunset up into the hills. We climbod 
to the top of the highest one, and sat down on the 
moss under the beech trees. The landscape lay lovely 
and peaceful below us. The sun was just setting, and 
the clouds that floated on the sky were finshed with 
rose, The mountain beyond was fringed with gold, and 
The even- 
ing star sbone clear above us, and a little bird hidden 
in the beech trees was singing in au undertone his 


‘good-night song, It was all so lovely that it made me 
sigh, Robert drew, me close to him and laid my head 


on his breast, and I felt the beating of his heart ander 


my cheek, We sit ind watched the sup go duwa and 
tee i ‘ dw 


1 


| the twilight come softly on; and the star grew brighter 


and brighter, and there was silence all around us, save 
the low song of the little bird: and Robert bent ana 
kissed my forehead and whispered words of love, and 
I felt him sigh, though I heard no sound. It all wove 
itself into measure that came like pulses of music 
through my mind. Robert saw my lips move. He 
asked me, and I said the words. 


Soft is this mossy bank, 
Sweet is the bird’s low song; 
Tenderly lie the clouds 
The quivering sky along. 
Gently the sun’s last beams 
Rest on yon far-off height, 
Whilst the calm river flows 
Gleaming with liquid light. 


Soft are thy kisses, love, 

Sweet is thy whispered tonc, 
Tenderly lies my head 

Thy throbbing heart upon. 
Gently, ah, let me rest, 

ttocked by thy deep-drawn sighs, 
And watch the evening star 

Gleam from yon deepening skies! 


There was a dinner party to-day. Mr. Eyre is so 
fond of gentlemen’s dinner parties. I sat and watched 
Robert. How noble he looked by the side of the other 
guests, with his grand stature, his steady eye, and his 
quiet, resolute bearing. One could see in his every 
look, in every line of h's face, that he was a man born 
to command, And yet how gay he was. I love to 
hear a brave man laugh. He laughs often now when 
he is with others. He is always serious when with me. 
And so gentle. I wonder how, soldier as he is, living 
so long among men only, used to danger and hardship, 
he can be so gentle, so tender. O Robert, do you 
know how I love you, how my heart bows down to do 
reverence to you, my love, my lord, my king? 


It is well that JI can sing to him, else I think my 
heart would burst with its fullness of unspoken love. 
When he leans over the piano and looks into my eyes 
as I sing, I feel my soul floating on the river of the 
song, and the song bears it on and lays it at his feet. 


He is gone. A great pall of silence seems to have 
sunk down upomthe world. 

He told me to meet him under the pines, aud said he 
must bid me good-bve alone. 

It is strange that I feel so strong. It is the thought 
of his great love and mine which upholds me, so that 
I neither feel nor fear any faltermg. It is a solemu 
thing to love. It lifts us up above this world and the 
things of this world, There is no more time, but 
eternity ; no more space, but infinity; no more pain or 
grief, but love, which comprehends eternity and infin- 
ity in itself. 


What could have made Mr. Eyre's face change so 
when that gentleman’s card was brought in? And 
when he ordered that he should be shown into the 
drawing room, how thick-and husky his voice was. 
Mr. Alton is a very disagreeable man, but I do not 
think Mr. Eyre is a person to care so much about that. 
I hope we are not to see much of him. I never was 
looked at in my life in such a way us he looked at me, 
How Robert would have disliked him. 


Things seem to be proceeding strangely. I am 
sure my stepfather does not like this Mr. Alton, al- 
though he is such a maguate in the city. He has seemed 
ill at ease ever since be came here, and I notice that 
he has quite lost hien 9 tite and looks really ill. Yet 
he is exee-sive polite to him; and yesterday that 
great di » ,asiy for him.— I think Mr. Alton 
comes quite often enough without being invited. Lam 
sure 1 don’t see what brings him here so constantly: 
Mamma does not seem to like him any better than l 
do. I wish he would not look at me in that way, as if 
I were a picture hung up on the wall to be stared at. 
And it is worse when he shakes hands with me, as he 
always does. IL can't bear to have him touch me. | 
wish he would go back to his banks and railroads. 
Everything seems out of joiut since he came, yet Tam 
sure I can’t see what he has to do with us. One thing 
Tam certain of, and that is that Mr. Eyre is afraid of 
him. 

Yesterday I had to sing after dinner, and as soon as 
I bad got through I slipped out of the room and went 
away to the pines where I could be alone a little while 
to think. It was so still, so calm, so fresh there in the 
star-light after the lamp-lit rooms and the sound of 
the voices and the laughter. As Isat there my thoughts 
came to me in verse: 


His absence fills the house: 
The rvows are all dismantled of hi- smile: 
Euch nook resounds with silence of that voice, 
So deep crewhile. 


Full many a form I see, 
Yet naught seems real save that vanished 
Gay are the gathered guests, yet dark stands forth 
One vacant place. 


The while the jest goes round, 
A far-off laugh seems ringing in the air’; 
And music does but lend its voice unto 
The shadow there. 


Forth from the lamp-lit rooms 

1 glide into the dark, the silent nicht 

Like those past days shines forth above my head 
The starry licht. 


| 
| 
| 
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Oh wy love, my love. If my soul could leave my 
body and go to you and hover above you, silent and 
plessed in your presence, even if you were all uncon- 
ecious of my nearness! 

To be near him as a spirit, to watch over him by day 
and by night, to guard him, to pray for him, never to 
leave him, to be with him always;—I cun imagine no 


bappiness greater than that. 


It is too horrible. It cannot be true. I will not be- 
lieve it. Rebert, Robert, come to me, and tell me it is 


u dream. 


Am I going crazy’? I wish I were. But no; must 


not wish even that. Oh, my mother! 

I will write it all calmly down. Perhaps that will 
help me to think, to see if there be any escape. 

Mr. Eyre called me to the library to-day when mam- 
ma was out, and told me he had something very im- 
portant to saytome. He said my mother’s life was 
in question, and asked me to swear that as longus I 
lived, I would never, directly or indirectly, let any 
one know what he was going to suy. L asked him if he 
would first swear to me that my mother’s life was in 
danger. And he swore that, to the best of his belief 
it was. Then I said the words he dictated, and he told 
me that he had taken money that belonged to a bank, 
to speculate with. and had lost it; that Mr. Alton was 
thepresicer’ ef that ank, and had found it out, and 
led«rr- >, to teil bim he was going to prosecute him 
‘fle che totrepay it; that he could not repay it, for 
iy }na lest all his own money, aud mamma’s was so 
rica up that it could not be touched; that if he were 
prosecuted, he should be found guilty and put iu pris- 
on, and that the shock and disgrace would kill mam- 
ma. But that Mr. Alton was in love with me, and said 
if I would marry him he would himself replace the 
money, and no one should ever know. I would not 
promise. I would not believe. Then he went out of 
the room, and came back with Mr. Aiton, and he 
showed me the papers and books, and made me under- 
stand them; and itis true. Mr. Alton said he was go- 
ing back to the city, and I must decide then what I 
was going todo. Ioflered to give him everything I 
possess when I came of age, but he would not listen 
to me; and then I promised. I promised to mur- 
ry him. And Robert—Robert will never know why. 
He will hate me, despise me; he will never love me 
avy more. What have [done that God should be so 
cruel to me? 

Iwill not. IlLcannot. 
such wicked wrong? 

It cannot be true. Surely he will have some pity 
on me. If be knew, he would release me. He is com- 
ing here this evening once more. Iwill see him. I 
will tell him all. I will implore him. He will, he must 
pityme. He cannot want for a wife a girl whose 
whole soul loves another. 


How can it be right to do 


Mr. Mertoun has been to see me, to bez me not to 
marry Mr. Alton. I think he knows, 


I believe Lam turning into stone. I do not feel. I 
do not think. Every thing looks strange and unnatnr- 
al, as if I had never seen it before. The sound of peo- 
ple’s voices is forced and hollow, and when tney laugh 
it is in a harsh, strained tone. Even mamma’s face 
looks hard and unreal, and when she kisses me I shrink. 
lam growing wicked. I do not feel as if I loved mam- 
ma any more. 


In three hours I shall be ‘married. If it were only 
the day of my burial. But I must live till the words 
are said. And then—then. O, God, let me fall dea ! 
in the church. If ever thou hadst compassion, show 
pity now! Father, have mercy upon me, have mercy 
upon me! 


I have been married a month, and yet I amalive. 


(Several blank pages follow this last entry.) 


He is dead. I dere not think. 
lest I should thank God. 


I dare not pray. 


My soul is as if buried within a corpse. The life 
will not come back to me. Is it that my marriage 
crushed it out? or, can there be no life where there 
is no hope? And I have no hope. 


Is this apathy or despair? Nothing moves me. 
Even mamma's grief does not affect me. I listen with 
Wealiness to her lamentations. I think what I ought 
to say to her and say it; but it is only words. Poo 


— I wish I could be a better daughter to 
er. 


The winter is over. The spring has come, but the 
quick rush of life, of joy, of hope that fills the air 
does but torture me. My life, my joy, my hope is 
dead, and yet I am so young. Perhaps I have a long 
time still before me. How can I bear it, when each day 
seems more than I can bear? 


A dreadful fear lest I have doue wrong harasses 
me by day and by night. It will not let me go. Had I 
any right to destroy Robert's happiness? He had 
given it into my keeping, and I betrayed the trust, 
And [ know that I have done more than that. I know 
I have destroyed his faith in all good. He be- 
lieved in me so entirely. Can anything excuse a 
— done to the soul of another? I have struck at 


Yet bad I any choice? Can any command be 30 im- 


— 


} 


perative as “thon shalt not kill; and since my step- 
father's death I see more and more how much mamma 
loved him, and I am convinced that shame and grief 
would have killed her, had he met with exposure and 
imprisonment. He was not a wicked man. In him 
weakness did the work of wickeduess.— Could I ever 
have an instant of anything but utter misery, had 
mamma died of the shock? It would have been I who 
killed ber. That would have been worse than this. 


(To be continued.) 


—Mahaskah, an Indian chief, said of his wife 
(Ratchewaine), Her hand ia shut when those who 
do not want come in her presence; but, when the 
really poor come, it is like a strainer full of holes, let- 
ting all she bolds in it pass through.” 


OUR PALM-SUNDAY. 


uns. EDWARD ASHLEY 


AM fully aware that, aceording to the rubrie, 

alm Sunday next precedes Easter, and not Dor 
Days; but ours is a church of blessed liberty, and it 
seemed good to us to keepthe feast at the beginning 
of harvest. Moreover, the Lord seemed only to smile 
upon this breach of the canon, for He made for us, at 
the height of the summer solstice, ove of those rare,’ 
“perfect days” of which June’s poet-laureate claims 
the monopoly for his queen; and the Lord's minister 
and our father came also to our help with a sermon 
which plead nature’s right and title to the first place 
in the education of the young, and made an har- 
monious prelude to the children’s service which fol- 
lowed. Imay be permitted to say that he made me 
none the less effectlve for being the utterance of a 
still fresh young heart through.the lips of three score 
and ten. 

copy in full the programme of this Sunday-school 
concert (with some modifications suggested by the 
trial of the novel experiment) in the hope that, with 
variations adupted to different locnlities and seasons, 
its repetition may give pleasure to other congregations 
than that of the little country church where it ori- 
ginatcd. 

Let me mention in passing as a fact cf melancholy 
significance, that with the exception of one single 
song, our music was not furnished by one quarter 
dozen Sunday-school hymnals. No; we found in 
them abundant jubilation over the Flora of Para lise; 
such inventories of jewels and precious minerals as 
would put Messrs. Tiffany & Co. to the blush; and 
most notably of all. such multiform and overflowing 
presentations of the water-privileges of the New 
Jerusalem us would damp the ardor of any youthful 
aspirant not amphibious in his nature; all these we 
found and more of like relevancy to the human child's 
daily needs, but as to the myriad sights and sounds; of 
nature through which God reveals Himself—dead 
silence. 

But the blessed Plymouth Collection was in all our 
pews, aud since Mr. Beecher made it, and not Messrs, 
Blind Mole, Deaf Adder & Co., our quest was happily 
ended. 

PROGRAMME. 

The usual introductory services with responsive 

reading of the 104 Psalm. 


Reeitation (by alitde girl.) 
THE CREATION. Mrs. C. F. Alerender,. 


All things bright and beautiful: 
All creatures, great and small; 

All things wise and wonderful ; 
The Lord God made them all. 


Each little flower that opens; 
Each little bird that sings: 
He made their glowing colors: 
He made their tiny wings. 


The rich man in his castle, 
The poor man at his gate; 
God made them high and lowly, 
Aud ordered their estate, 


The purple-headed mountain, 
The river running by; 

The sunset and the morning 
That brightens up the sky. 


The cold windin the winter, 
The pleasant summer sun; 
The ripe fruits in the garden; 
Iie made them, every one. 


The tall trees in the greenwood, 
The meadows where we play; 
The rushes by the water 
We gather every day :— 


He gave us ves to see them, 
And lips that we may teil 

How great is God Almighty. 
Who has made all things weil. 


Singing. Hymn ig. (Plymouth Col. 


NATURE PRAISING GOD.—Bishop Heber. 


When spring unlocks the flowers to paint the laughing 


Soil; 
Whensummer's balmy showers refresh the mower's toil: 
When winter binds, in frosty chains, the fallow and the 
flood, 
In God the earth rejoiceth still, andowns her Maker good. 


The birds that wake the morning, and those that love the 
shade; 

The winds that sweep the mountain or lull the drowsy 
glade ; 


The Sun that from his amber bower rejoiceth on his wav. 
The moon and stars, their Maker's pame, iu sileat pomp dis- 
play. 


Shall man, the lord of Nature, expectant of the sky, 

Shall man alone unthank ful, his little praise deny ? 

No, let the yc ar forsake his course, the seasons cease to be, 
Thee, Father, must we always love—Creator ! honor Thee. 


The flowers of spring may wit ner, the hope of summer fade, 

The auti mn droop in winter. the birds f sake the shade: 

The winds be hullcd,—the sun and mon forget their old deo 
cree; 

But we in Nature's latest bour, O Lc rd, will cling to Thee! 


The Superintendent then asks: Has the Bible any- 
thing to :ay about Trees?’ and a group of boys, to 
whom texts bave been previously assig ed, come for- 
ward, each with a how of his selected tree in his hand, 
and recite as follows: 


I. “Andavery great multitude spread their garments 
in the way; and they cut down branches frem the 
TREES, and strewed them in the way. And the multi- 
tudes that went before and that followed cried, say- 
ing, Hosanna to the Son of David. Bleasedis he that 
ecmeth in the name of the Lord. Hosanna in the 
highest.“ 

2. “The runs went forth on a time to anoint a king 
over ttem; and they said unto the olive-tree, Reign 
thou over us. But the olive-tree said unto them: 
Should l leave my fatness wherewith by me they honor 
God and man and goto be promoted over the trees? 
And the trees said unto the fig-tree, come thou and 
reign over us. But the ftig-tree said unto them: 
Should J forsake my sweetness and my good fruit aud 
zo to be promoted over the trees? Then said the trees 
unto the vine: Come thou and reign over us, Andthe 
vine said unto them; Should I leave my wine which 
cherreth God und man and go to be promoted over 
the trees’ Then said all the trees unto the bramble: 
Come thou and reign over us. And the bramble said 
unto the trees: If in truth ye anoint me king over 
you, then come and put your trust in — shadow; and 
if not, let fire come out of the bramble aud devour 
the cedars of Lebanon.” 

. The righteous shall flourish like the palm-tree; 
he shall grow like a cepar in Lebanon.” 

4. “And Joshua wrote these words in the book of 
the law of God, and took u great stone and set it up 
there uncer an oak that was by the Sauctuary of the 
2:26.) 

5. * Instead of the thorn shall come up the Frr-TREE, 
aud instead of the brier shall come up the myrtle- 
tree; and it shall be to the Lord for a name, for au 
everlasting sigu that shall uot be eut off.“ 56:15.) 

6. As the ArvLe- TREE among the trees of the wood, 
beloved among the sous. [sat down under 
his shadow with great delight, and his fruit was sweet 
to my taste. — Cuut. 2:5.) 

7. Audit shall be when thon shalt hear a sound of 
going in the tops of the MULNERRY-TREES that then 
thou shalt go out to battle; for God is gone forth be- 
fore thee, to emite the host of the Philistine«„“ 
(1 Chron. 14:15.) 

8. “do forth unto the mount and fetch olive- 
branches and PINE-nkANectIES and myrtle-branches 
and palm-brunches, and branches of thick trees to 
make booths as it is written. -( Neh. 8:15.) 

». “1 went down into the garden of Nuts to see the 
fruits of the valley, and to see whether the vine 
— and the pomegranates budded.”— Cant. 
6:11.) 

10. And he sought to see Jesus who he was, and 
could not for the press, because he was little of stu- 
ture. And he ran before and climbed up into a syca- 
MORE-TREE to see Him.— Luke 19:3, 4.) 

11. For I will pour water upon bim that is thirsty 
and floods upon the dry ground; I will pour my spirit 
upon thy seed and my blessing 1 — thine offspring; 
and they shall spring up among graes as WILLOWS 
by the water-courses.’’—(Is. 44:5, 4.) 

12. “The glory of Lebanon shall come unto thee, the 
fir-tree, the pine-tree, and the Box together, to beau- 
tify the place of my Sanctuary; and I will make the 
place of my feet 60:13.) 

15. Recitation. 


THE BEGGAR.—James Rueeell Lowell, 


A beggar through the world am I,— 
From place to place I wander by; 
Fill up my pilgrim’s scrip for me, 
For Christ's sweet sake and charity. 
A little of thy steadfastness, 
Rounded with leafy gracefulness, 
Old Oak, give me,— 
That the world’s blasts may round me blow, 
And I yield gently to and fro, 
While my stout-hearted trunk below 
And firm-set roots unshaken be. 


Some of thy stern, unyielding might, 

Enduring still through day and night 

Rude tempest-shock and withering blight, - 
That Imay keep at bay 

The changeful April sky of chance 

And the strong tide of circumstance, — 
Give me, old granite gray, 


Some of thy pensiveness serene; 
Some of thy never-dying green, 
Put in this scrip of mine,— 
That griefs may fall like snow-flakes light 
And deck mein a robe of white 
Read, to be an angel bright,— 
O sweetly-mournful Pine. 


A little of thy merriment, 
Ot thy sparkling, light content 
Give me, my cheerful brook,— 
That I may still be full of glee 
And gladsomeness, where’er I be, 
Though feeble fate hath prisoned me 
In some neglected nook, 


Ve have been very kind and good 

To me, since I’ve been in the wood: 
Ye have gone nigh to fill my heart; 

Nut, good bye, kind friends, every one, 

I've far to go ere set of sun; ; 
Of all good things I would have part; 
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The day was high ere I could start, 
And so my journey’s scarce begun. 


Heaven help me! how could [ forget 
To beg of thee, dear violet! 
Some of thy modesty 
That blossoms here as well unseen, 
As if before the world thou'dst been, 
O give, to strengthen me.“ 


[A large empty flower-basket is in readiness upon 
the table, in which this up deposit their leafy of- 
ferings as they return to their seats.] : 


Singing. Hymn 101. Plym. Col. 


God, in the high and holy place 
Looks down upon the spheres, 

Yet in his providence and grace 
To every eye appears. 


He bows the heavens; the mountains stand 
A highway for our God; 

He walks amidst the desert land; 
’Tis Eden were He trod. 


The forests in His strength rejoice ; 
Hark! on the evening breeze, 

As once of old, Jehovah's voice 
Is heard among the trees. 


If God hath made this world so fair, 
Where sin and death abound, 

How beautiful beyond compare 
Will Paradise be found! 


SUPERINTENDENT.—“‘Is there anything in the Bible 
about grains, grasses, 

In response, another group of boys and girls come 
out, specimens in hand, and recite as follows: 


1. And God said let the earth bring forth grass, 
the herb yielding seed and the fruit-tree yieiding 
fruit after His kind, whose seed is in itself upon the 
earth; andit wasso. And the earth brought forth 

lass and herb yielding seed after his kind, and the 
ree yielding fruit whose seed was in itself after his 
kind: and God saw that it was good.’’—Gen. 1:11-12. 


2. Doth the ploughman plough all day to sow? 
doth he open and break the clods of his ground? When 
he had made plain the face thereof, doth he not cast 
abrord the fitches and scatter the cummin, and cast 
in the principal wheat and the appointed barley and 
the nye in their place. For his God doth instruct him 
lim to discretion, and doth teach him. For the fitch- 
es are not tbreshed with a threshing instrument, nei- 
ther is a cart wheel turned upon the cummin; but 
the fitches are beaten out with a staff, and the cum- 
min witha rod. Bread-corn is bruised, because he will 
not cver be threshing it, nor break it with the wheel 
of his cart, nor bruise it with his horsemen. This al- 
so cometh forth from the Lord of hosts which is won- 
a ul in counsel and excellent in working.’’—Is, 28: 
y 9. 

3. Thou visitest the carth and waterest it; Thou 
greatiy enrichest it with the river of God which is full 
of water: Thou preparest them Corn when Thou hast so 
provided for it. Thou waterest the ridges thereof 
ubundantly: Thou settiest the furrows thereof: Thou 
makest it soft with showcrs: Thou blessest the spring- 
ing thereof.’’—Psalm 65:9. 


4. Fox the Lord thy God bringeth thee iuto a good 
land, u land of brooks of water, of fountains and 
depths that spring out of valleys and hills; a laad of 
whcat and BARLEY and vines and fig-trees, and pome- 
pranates; a land of oil-olive and boney.’’—Deut. 8: 
7 

5. And the manna was as Coriandecr-seed and the 
color thereof as the color of bdellium.’’—Nu. 11:7. 

6. Then He said: Unto what is the kingdom ol 
God like? and whereunto shall I resemble it? It is 
like a grain of MUSTARD-SEED which a man took and 
cast into his garden, and it grew and waxed a great 
tree, and the fowls of the air lodged in the branches 
of it.“ —Luke 13:18-19. 

Lol thou trustest in the staff of this broken REED, on 
Egypt; whereon if a man lean it will go into his hand 
and pierce it: So is Pharaoh King of Egypt to all that 
trust in him,“ IS. 36:6. 

8. And the parched ground shall become a pool, 
and the thirsty laud spriugs of water: in the habita- 
tions of dragons where each lay shall be reeds and 
- rushes.’’—Is. 35: 7. 

9. Thus saith the Lord: Cursed be the man that 
trusteth in man and maketh ficsh his arm, and whose 
heart departeth from the Lord. For he shall be like 
the HEATH in the desert, and shall not see when good 
cometh; but he shall inhabit the parched places in the 
— in a salt land and not inhabited.’’—Jer.17 : 

-6. 

10 and 11 in unison. The kingdom of Heaven islike 
upto a man Which soweth good seed in his fleld; but 
while men slept, his enemy came and sowed TARES 
among the WHEAT, aud went his way. But whenthe 
blade wes sprung up and brought forth fruit there ap- 

yeared the tares also. So the servant of the house- 

older came and said unto him, Sir, didst not thou sow 
good seed in thy field? From whence then hith it 
“tares? He said unto them, An enemy hath done tiis. 
‘jhe servants said unto bim, Wilt thou then that we go 
und gather them up? But he said Nay lest while ve 
gather up the tares, ye root up also the wheat with 
them. Let both grow together until the harvest and 
inthetime of harvest I will say uuto th» reapers; 
Gather ye together first the tares and bind them in 
bundles to burn them; but gather the wheat into my 
Earn. —-Mat. 15: 24-50. 


12. Recitation. 
WHEAT-EARS.— Sunday Magazine. 


Look at these green y oung ears of wheat, 
How haughtily they stand, 

With heads uplifted in the air 
Like lords of all the iand, 


And listen, while before the breeze 
Their pride a moment yields; 

Their little sighs of discontent 
Are heard all down the fields. 


Rut when their green has changed to gold, 
And their chaff is filled with wheat, 

Their heads will be as bumbly bowed 
As the hare-bells at their feet. 


And £0, dear, in my life's wheat-field, 
How often do I see 

That certain of the young ears stand 
By far too haughti'y. 

But still in patient love I bear 
Their pride day after day, 

For well I know the time draws near 
When it will pass away. 


In God's good time, His gentle grace, 
Like sun, and dew, and rain, 

Will make His green wheat-ears all ripe 
And full of golden grain.— ’ 


Full of His Spirit's fruit of love, 
And truth, and righteousness, 

And then each proud young head will bow 
In perfect loveliness. 


Yes, dear; it surely must be so, 
In that blessed harvest tide ; 

Tis only in half-empty souls 
There can be room for pride. 


Singing. p. 38 Fresh Laurels. 
Giving— 
Give,“ said the little stream, 
As it hurried down the hill: 
“Tam small I know, but wherever I go, 
The grass grows greener still.“ 


Give,“ said the little rain, 
As it fell upon the flowers; 
Iwill raise the drooping heads again 
And freshen the summer bowers.” 


Give.“ said the violet sweet. 
In its gentie spring-like voice; 

From cot and hall they will hear my call: 
They will find me and rejoice.” 


Give,“ said they all.“ O give: 
For our blessings come from heaven: 
And we fain would give, yes, would only live, 
To give as God has gixen.“ 


Give, then, for Jesus give: 
There is something all can give; 

And do as the streams and blossoms do, 
And for God and others live. 


SUPERINTENDENT: “ Does the Bible speak of VIng3?’’ 
The Infant Class came forward, each with a sprig of 
some twining plant. 


Boys recite: 1. (Jesus said) I am the true Vine, and 
my Father is the Husbandman. 

2. Every branch in me that beareth not fruit He 
taketh away; and every branch that beareth fruit He 
purgeth it that it may bring forth more fruit. 

3. “Abide in me and I in you. As the branch cannot 
bear fruit of itself except it abide iu the vine, no more 
can ye except ye abide in me. 

4. “f am the Vine, ye are the branches: He that 
abideth in me and I in him, the same bringeth forth 
much fruit: for without me ye can do nothing. 

5. “Ifa man abide not in me he is cast forth as a 
branch and is withered, and men gather them and cast 
them into the flre, and they are burned.’’—John 15: 


6. 

6. And the Lord God prepared a Gourp, and made 
it to come up over Jonah, that it might be a shadow 
over his head to deliver him from his grief. So Jonah 
was exceeding glad of the gourd.’’—Jonah: 4-6. 

7. “Take us the foxes, the little foxes that spoil the 
vines: for our vines have tender grapes.’’—Cant. 2:15. 


&. “But they sball sit every man under his vine and 


under his fig-tree; and none shall make them afraid: 
for the mouth of the Lord of Hosts hath spoken it.“ 


9. Recitation by little girls in eoncert: 
WHAT THE LITTLE GIRL SAID TO HER VINE. 


Climb, climb a little way; 
Follow Jesus every day: 
Holding fast his precious hand, 
Mount at last where angels stand. 


Little Creeper, weak and smali, 
He is strong enough for all; 

In his tender love and care, 
Fresh, pure blossoms daily bear. 


All your beauty is from Him; 

Let Him train and let Him trim — 
Hide the sun or bid it shine— 

Still climb higher. little Vine! 


SUPERINTENDENT: What of Plants and Flowers!“ 
(Girls with bouquets, &c.) 

1. Singing. Solo. 
CONSIDER THE LILIES, 


2. For lo the winter is past, the rain is over and 
gone. The flowers appear on the earth; the time of 
the singing of birds is come, and the voice of the turtle 
is heard in our land.—Cant, 2:11 

3. Because thou hast forgotten the God of thy sal- 
vation, and hast not been mindful of the rock of thy 
strength, therefore shalt thou plant pleasant plants, 
and shalt set it with strange slips! In the day shalt 
thou make thy plant to grow, and iu the morning 
shalt thou make thy seed to flourish, but the harvest 
shall be a heap in the day of grief, and of desperate 
sorrow.“ —IS. 17: 10, 11. 

4. Recitation: 

THE PETRIFIED FERN. 


In a valley, centuries ago, 

Grew a little fern-leaf, green and slender, 
Veining delicate, and fibers tender, 

Waving when the wind crept down so low: 
Rushes tall and grass and moss grew round it, 
Playful sunbeam darted in and found it. 

But no foot of man e’ercame that way— 

Earth was young and keeping holiday. 

Useless? Lost? There came a thoughtful man, 

Searching nature's secrets far and deep, 

From a fissure in a rocky steep, 

He withdrew a stone o’er which there tau 

Fairy pencilings, a quaint design— 

Leafage, veining, flowers, clear and fine; 

And the fern’s life lay in every line, 


non shall be given unto it, an 


80 I think God hides some lives away, 
Sweetly to surprise us the last day! 


5. For as the earth 1 — forth her Bud, and as 
the garden causeth the things that are sown in it to 
spring forth; so the Lord G will cause righ usn esa 
and praise to spring forth before all nations.’'—Is, 61.11. 
6. Hymn 1292, Plymouth Col. 
(“To be said or sung.“) Dr. J. M. Good. 
THE DAISY. 


Not worlds on worlds in phalanx deep 
Need we to prove a God is here; 
The Daisy fresh from winter's sleep 
Telis of His Lord in lines as clear. 


For who but He that arched the ski 
And pours the day-spring’s living food. 
Wondrous alike in all He tries, 
Could rear the daisy’s purple bud? 


Mold its green cup, its wiry stem, 
Its fringed border nicely spin, 

And cut the gold-embosséd gem, 
That, set in silver, gleams within, — 


Then fling it unrestrained and free 
O’er hill and dale desert sod, 
That man, where’er he walks, may see 
In every step the’stamp of God? 


7. As for man, his days are ; 468 FLOWER or 
THE FIELD, so he flourisheth.’’—Ps. 103 :15. 

8. The hay appeareth, and the tender grass showeth 
itself, and HERBS OF THE MOUNTAIN are gathered.“ — 
Prov. 27 :25. 

9. Wounto you, Pharisees! for ye tithe mir and 
RUE and all manner of herbs, and pass over judgment 
and the love of God: these ought ye to have done and 
not to leave the other undone. —Luke 11:42. 

10. The wilderness and the solitary place shall be 
glad for them; and the desert shall rejoice and blos- 
som as the rose. It shall blossom abundantly and 
rejoice even with joy und singing ; the glory of Leba- 

d the excellency of Car- 
mel and Sharon; they shall see the glory of the Lord 
und the excellency of our God!’’—Is, 35:1-2. 


As the last speakers retire, they crown the basket's 
greenery—boughs, plumy grasses and grains, and 
floating vines—with the floral spoil of garden, field, 
mountain, and greenhouse, so that all who behold are 
constrained to join with all their hearts in the closing 
hymn, which we will borrow from our beloved 


Quaker poet, and sing to the tune of Old Hundred. 


O Painter of the fruits and flowers! 
We thank Thee for Thy wise design. 
Whereby these human hands of ours 
In Nature's garden work with Thine. 


And thanks that from our daily need 
Tie joy of simple faith is born, 

That he who smites the summer weed 
May trust Thee for the autumn corn, 


Gives fools their gold and knaves their power; 
Let Fortune's bubbles rise and fall; 

Whe sows a field, or trains a flower, 
Or plants a tree, is more than all. 


For he who blesses most is biest; 

And God and man shall own his worth 
Who toils to leave as his bequest 

An added beauty to the earth. 


And soon or late, to all that sow, 
The time of harvest shall be given ; 

The flower shall bloom, the fruit shall grow, 
If not on earth, at last in Heaven! 


Do rolog /. 
Praise God from whom all blessings flow — 
Praise Him all creatures here below: 
Praise Him above ye heavenly host— 
Praise Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 


GERMANY REVISITED AFTER 
TWENTY YEARS.—No, 3. 
BY C. L. BRACE. 
GERMAN UNITY. 


{7 HEN your correspondent was last in Prus- 
Ys sia, in the year 1850-51, Germany was at one of 
its lowest points of depression since the famous up- 
risivg against Napoleon. The Fatherland was broken 
up into numerous petty governments, each ruled by 
some insignificant duke, prince, or king, in the interest 
of the court and its dependents, and not at all in that 
of the people. 
ꝓne great German race, naturally the most powerful 
and the most intelligent on the continent, had no 
political position in Europe. The people were sacri- 
ficed to dynasties. Petty exactions and oppreasions 
prevailed everywhere. The re-action from the fol- 
lies of 1848 strengthened the absolutist party, and 
everywhere liberty was under foot. There was no 
consciousness of being members ef a great nation. 
The national feeling was almost crushed out. One 
felt a certain want of personal dignity among the or- 
dinar y German citizens. Even the Prussian was losing 
his memory of a great history, and absorbing himself 
in art. literature and science. In the dispute on Fed- 
eral rights, Austria snubbed and insulted the kingdom 
of Fredcrick the Great without mercy. But under all 
this depression, the passionate longing of the people 
was for unity. If your readers have the curiosity to 
look over a journal of the times, in a work of the 
writer, called Home Life in Germany, they will see 
that almost every political conversation turned on the 
unity of Germany. The patriots saw that national 
feeling would never return without Germany being a 
power again in Europe. The lovers of liberty knew 
that the only path to freedom was through unity; 
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that the people ‘vould only regain their rights by 
preaking down tue hundreds of petty governments 
and merging them in one grand whole. 

profound instinct and passion of the people was 
derided in the English journals of the time, as a piece 
of German phantasy,“ —one of those ideal dreams 
which absorbed that unpractfcal race. Still the 
nevertheless cherished it and stood by it, as a reality 
yet to be attained, though perhaps in a far-distant 
future. 

After twenty years, I return and find the German 
dream of patriots and liberty-lovers a reality; Ger- 
many one from the Baltic to the Bavarian Alps; the 
kingdoms, princedoms, and dukedoms merged, prac- 
tically, in one grand, powerful, central State, speak- 
ing one language, with one financial system, and, 
above all, with one constitutional government, eman- 
ating from the people, and referring itself to them—to 
the people, without reference to ancient boundaries 
and divisions; a State, at once the most cultivated, 
the most intelligent, and the most powerful in modern 
Europe; the peaeeful balance which shall preserve 
the world in future from the ambitious struggles of 
Russia and France. 

This is change enough to have witnessed in one life- 
time; find this great revolution has come about, 
under Providence, through the brain-work ot two or 
three great men. 


BISMARCK. 
The |'»« er m this glorious march to freedom and 
(tn) unity is no lover of liberty, and, to my mind, 


hes mothing German in his characteristics. He has 
jather an Anglo-Saxon nature,—a man of enormous 
energy, whose act follows his thought, without inter- 
val; who is never beguiled by ideal dream or specula- 
tion, but ever strikes direct at the practical object; 
who has a cynical contempt for mere theories aud un- 
realizable ideas; who can trample on friend or enemy 
alike, if they be in the path of his projects; who is di- 
rect, open and truthful, merely because to his power- 
ful nature, honesty is the more immediate course to 
his ends, but who could equally well use fraud and. 
treachery, if they were equally useful; a man living 
among the gew-gaws aud ceremonials of rank and 

state, but with a hardly-concealed eontempt for the 
puppets who are governed by them. In a word, a 
great, strong nature, with clear brain, seeing to the 
core of things, and bending everything to the objects 
he has before him. 

It is both to the credit and the aid of Bismarck that 
he never was harnessed in the regular Prussian official 
life; his bold genius was never cramped by this mar- 
tinet-drill. He struck out his own career from the 
beginning, and Was a power even when he was a su- 
percihous representative of the absolute party. With 
his cle ar brain, he early saw that the only hope for 
Prussia and for Germany was in unity. The unifica- 
tion of the great German race: the establishment of 
Germany us u power in Europe, balancing both Rus- 
fia and France, of which Prussia should be the leader 
—these became bis life-objects, and to these all things 
were bent. For these bis proud and cynical nature 
Lore for years with all the pettinesses and cabals of a 
court whose women and priests often outweighed 
statesmen and warriors; for these, he, an absolutist, 
courted and finally led the Liberal party, until he be- 
came at length the truest Liberal of Germany; for 
these he evaded the laws of Parliament, and then ac- 
cepted them; for these he first flattered the priestly 
party, and finally crushed them: for these he almost 
forced a quarrel upon Austria, and for the same objects 
he avoided one with France, when all was not yet 
ready. 

MOLTKE. 

To aid bim in these great ends, there was fortunately 
in the Prussian service a brain such as has hardly been 
equaled since the first Napoleon, and without which 
even Bismarck’s wise plans would have fallen through, 
—a man who has reduced war to the exactness of a 
scierce, and who manages a campaign with the accu- 
racy with which a great merchant prepares his year’s 
dealings. All the elements are in his mind: the pre- 
cise rate of march of troops per diem, the exact length 
and the connection of even the enemy's roads, the num- 
bers of each regiment, the map of the country, the 
machinery of supplies, and the exact yalue and use of 
all the new machinery which civilization puts into 
the hands of armies. 

| have it on good authority, that four years before 
the French war, Moltke showed a plan to the king in 
which the numbers, position, movements by rail, the 
forwarding of supplies and ammunition, and the final 
concentration of 600,000 men iu the French territory, 
Were all given as exactly as if drawn on a map; and 
when the French declaration came, it only needed the 
king’s signature and the telegraph, and the whole 
Plan became arecality. Whoever nas studied the Aus- 
trian campaign of 1866 will see that that was all 
Planned as precisely in Berlin, and the two great 
urmies of Prussia met by Kinigsgratz, atter hundreds 
of miles of separate marching, as if they were pieces 
moved forward in a skillful chess-game. 

What could a stupid soldier like Radetsky do against 
such a subtle brain as this? 

Moltke has evidently something of Bismarck’s own 
qualities: the rapidity of execution, and the un- 
bounded pouring forth of resources for a given end. 
It is evident now that any timid opening of the French 
war might have ruined Germany. It was the imme- 
diate arming and transporting of nearly a million of 
men which made ‘the game certain. With two such 


brains at his command, the old Emperor had Europe 
under his feet. 

Bismarck and Moltke have won unity for Germany, 
and through unity comes liberty, by certain though 
gradual steps. The royal family, it is true, have gained 
a commanding position in Germany from the war. 
But they deserve it from their bravery, their sacri- 
fices, and their genius to command. They are kings 
of men.” But with them, holding the purse-strings, 
elected by universal suffrage, is a constitutional par- 
Hament. This governs the great German race. This 
is beginning a free public and political life for Ger- 
many fora long future. Here is a rational foundation 
for all good things. Under this, true self-government 
can develop; and with this, it matters not whether 
the head of the state be King, Emperor, or President. 

Drespen, July 26, 1872. 


HOT WEATHER OBSERVATIONS—OUR 
FOLKS—THE GIRLS. 


BY MRS. H. B. STOWE. 


Twin Housz. Aug. 25, 1872. 
B* “our folks” we mean us Americans, such as 
we find them on a general average in the un- 
dress rehearsal of a summer's holiday. 

On the whole—we like them and mearrto go on lik- 
ing them. We see that they are not perfect, but we 
like their faults better than those of some others, and 
we like their virtues very much. 

A summer spent ut hotels and boarding houtes give; 
a quiet observer much to think about. 

In the first place, the high-fliers, the fashionables, 
are not so bad on acquaintance as one might suspect. 
Mrs. Dives sails through the drawing-room of an even- 
ing, resplendent in very unnecessary point lace aud 
diamonds. It is quite easy to become cynical, and 
thank God that we are not as she is—tbat we better 
understand what becomes a real born lady—but wait 
a little and perhaps you shall find beating under the 
superfluous point lace and jewels, a heart as kind and 
hovest and true, as is to be found anywhere—a good 
motherly heart, prompt to the call of charity,—the 


heart of a faithful wife—a devoted friend—a kindly’ 


neighbor. And on the whole, if the dear woman en- 
joye her point lace and jewels, why shouldn't she? 
You make her your little compliment upon them, as 
you give a lump of sugar to a canary and pass on. 

Then there ere the cirls!—bless the dear creatures! 
Several varieties of these present themecives. There 
are the jolly, fast girls, gay, dashing, talkative and 
free with the geutiemen, to degree that makes well 
bred boys, astonished, and that excites the indignation 
of mamma and sisters. 

Ah! girls—take care. There are limits of freedom, 
permissible in a family, that are not at all the thing in 
the mingled society of agreat hotel. Take care! 

Could you hear what is sometimes said of you to 
mamma and sisters by your beaux, you would think 
twice before you do some things you do, 

Dear girls, if ever you read so oid-fashioned a writer 
as Sir Walter Scott, let us recommend you to notice 
the scene in Redgauntilet where the hero who has been 
fascinated by the charms of a mysterious lady is com- 
pletely disenchanted and disgusted when she frankly 
seeks his society and courts his affection. It turns out 
that she was his sister, but before this is unveiled to 
bim, when she walks frankly upand offers him her 
cheek to kiss he recoils and mutters to himself, 


The fruit that wilt fall without shaking, 
Is rather too mellow for me.” 

Do you not kuow, girls, that the young men with 
whom you are talking or frolicking judge you in their 
heart, and that they may be saying some such thing 
as this? 

Now we have charity for fast girls. We have often 
found them generous and warm hearted, and are fully 
ready to believe that their disregard of convention- 
alities is often the boldness of innocence. 

For example, in some families the chamber of the 
sister is the resort of the bother in the first place; 
then of the cousin who is almo§t a brother, and. then 
of the brother's intimate iriend who is treated as one 
of the family. 

When this free style of living is transferred from the 
shadow of the family, to the apartments of a crowded 
hotel, or boarding house, it gives occasion for much 
free speaking and free thinking—for a style of judg- 
ing that often does the young girl great injustice. We 
have said that our Americaus had their faults. The 
want of conventional limits of propriety between the 
sexes is one of them. The young French girl is kept 
secluded and never suffered to see a gentleman un- 
watched. In America, from early childhood, little 
girls and boys grow up together—and on the whole it 
is best they should. But in order that this liberty 
should produce good effects, parents and guardiaus 
should incessantly teach certain limits of propriety. 
There are certain places, times and modes of inter- 
course, that are proper places, times and modes. 
There are certain other places, times and modes that 
are improper, and it ought to be apart of the early 
training of every girl to teach her this. 

Every approach on the part of a young girl to auy 
personal familiarity with a young man, such a3 she 
might most innocently take with another girl, exposes 
her to miseonstruction which it was the duty of her 
mother to prevent by timely warning. 

A favorite author has said that such personal ad- 
vances, on the part of women, were immoratities of 


manner,“ even where the intention was most in- 
nocent. 

So giris, take care—respect yourselves—respect your 
sex, and do not give the enemy cause to speak re- 
proachfully. 

Listen, all of you, to what a man says. It is out of 
some old fashioned Father’s Legacy, or some such anti- 
quated book—he says, “A fine woman has a power 
over us which she very little dreams, but a little too- 
near acquaintance often dissolvea the illusion and con- 
verts the angel into a very ordinary girl.“ 

We are rather alarmed for the Christian humility of 
our young men when we see in how undisguised a 
manner they are courted and flattered by the female 
world. Isit for their good, think you, girls, to teach 
these lords of creation such lessons of self-importance? 
When a pice girl clings to the arm of a man who smokes 
a cigar in her face, declaring that sbe dotes on the 
smell, does he respect her for that? Is it the thing to fol- 
low Alexis round like a favorite spaniel,only too delight- 
ed to inhale the perfume of his cigar? Is it the thing 
that Alexis should sit smoking in a circle of admiring 
fair ones, who all too evidently turn to him as the sun- 
flower to the sun? Alexis is secretly weary of all this 
and is thinking of the ideal woman that he shall look 
up to and not down upon; the woman whose acquaiut- 
ance is a liberal education, whose approbation is a 
prize, and.whose dissent an excitement. Some day he 
will tell her how tiresome he found your too evident 
flatterics. 

Let a mother tel! you, girls, that mothers, when they 
send boys into the great world and its temptations 
hepe much for them from the influence of good wo- 
men. 

Did you ever think of this, when you tell young meu 
that you dote on smoking; wheu you urge wine upon 
them at parties? Some mother, some sister, may wish 
that you would lead herson or brother to nobler, purer 
conceptions of life. Ought not some higher motive to 
govern your intercourse with tie young men of your 
acquaintance than merely tbe desire to fasten their 
admiration on yourself—to please them at any and 
every bkazard? Be sure that a young man who is 
pleased through his lower nature, because you eucour- 
age his indolent and self-indulgent habits, and take 
part with his least elevated impulses, will think of you 
by and by only as a part of something uuworthy, which 
his better self will seek to outgrow. : 

Well—the fast girls are not all. Young America never 
appears before us lovelier than in some of these per- 
fectly trained high-bred girls full of spirit and gayety, 
full of ease and self-possession, who never make a mis- 
take or do a thing that you regret. De Tocqueville, the 
most appreciative observer of our American manners, 
bas a striking passage on the graceful ease and the fine 
tact with which the American girl of the highest class 
walks through social life, avoidiug every precipice 
and pitfall, free, strong, brave, yet delicate, modest 
and reserved. A fine sphere of invisible influence eu- 
circles her in her freest moments, and she wins respect 
uo less than admiration. 

‘Greatness of mind and nobieness their seat 
Build in her loveliest, and create an awe 
About her, as a guard angelic placed.“ 


We have seen many of these earth-angels in our sum- 
mer wanderings—girls in whom we see the buds of 30 
much truth and nobleness that we still hope weil for 
the republic. 

Girls, remember your mission—to elevate life ; to 
take part with all that is just, true and noble; to in- 
spire high ambitions and lofty purposes, to raise from: 
sensuous self-indulgence to the spiritual and immor- 
tal. Read De Tocqueville's work on America, at least 
that part of it which speaks of its women. Learn 
there your ewn power, and try to verify the highideal 
he ascribes to vou. 

In review of the whole subject he says he does not 
hesitate to ascribe the greatness of America more than 
any thing else to the character of its women. Think of 
that, and live worthily of it. 


A SHARP ISSUE, 
BY STRATTON. 


writers and speakers have ‘shown a 

somewhat curious disposition to obscure the real 
praetical point of Civil Service Reform by covering it 
with such expressions as purity,”’ economy.“ ef- 
ficiency,” ete. Under all this fine, indistinct phrase- 
ology, we know that the real issue rests upon. the dis- 
continuance of “rotation.” If nobody is turned out 
but for cause, Reform will take care of itself The 
timidity and delicacy of the press and party leaders, 
in alluding to this subject, is due to the fact that it 
seems to imply a claim for the -persons ejected. We 
are aware that public teachers are very chary of giv- 
ing the people to understand that any individual has 
rights which they are bound to respect. This caution 
is not entirely unreasonable, for there is in the popu- 
lar mind what is almost a menace against too much 
security for public servants. Bold, successfai men the 
people are alittle in awe of, but of that timorous, 
clerical person who dreads the public, and who pro- 
poses to take no more than his salary, they are a little 
impatient. 

Permanence of tenure fer the incumbent looks some- 
thing like disqualification for the non-office-holding 
citizen; and there are, perhaps, a sufficient number of 
citizens who think of themselves as possible effice- 


| holders to affect the popularity of the principle and 
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to justify the caution of public men in not making | 


that phase of the reform prominent. This question is 
one upen which the people will take a good deal of 
leading on; or, supposing them to be averse to per- 
manence of tenure, upon which they will stand a 
good deal of resistance. The President has simply to 
refuse to turn anybody out, to tell people wuo ask for 
offices that he bas none to give them. He can do 
that without fear of popular opposition. Though a 
great many persons would like to have offices them- 
selves, or at least to know that they are eligible to 
them, people in general will not resent the failure of 
Smith or Brown or Jones. In this way the President 
may go on during his whole term, not only without the 
opposition but with the tacit approval of the people; 
for there will bea large number of persons strongly 
persuaded of the wisdom of his course, whom the in- 
difference of the mass will permit to constitute an 
ostensible public opinion. 

In the treatment of this question we must rely largely 
upon the recuperative powers of nature. Reform can- 
not be established in a day. Abstinence from re- 
movals must be continued until we have gained confi- 
derce in our power to preserve a decent and sensible 
state of things. Thetime must come when we shall be 
as unused to rotation in office as we are now used to it. 
It may be questioned, perhaps, whether the people 
will be contented with a service quite upon a footing 
with those of Europe. Permanence of tenure will im- 
mcnsely enhance the value of the offices, May not the 
public bea little restless under the spectacle of a happy 
avd prosperous class of men, fed from its own bounty 
nud yet apparently quite independent of it? This 
however is a danger a good way ahead; when it 
(cmes, the country, having given ‘rotation’ a fair 
tial, will not be likely to make the experiment 
upeain. 

The question between the two candidates is narrowe | 
to this; who will be the most likely to abstain from re- 
mova's? If we had so’cly to rely upon inferenccs, we 
thould even then have little difficulty in choosing. 
Grant's own people are in now, and he will have very 
little temptation to make removals. Greeley’s are all 
out, and he will have every temptation to makeas many 
aspossible. But we are not compelled to rely upon in- 
ferences; Wwe may compare written promises. We 
wish we could record a promise of Grant to turn away 
noledy for political reasons. ſu lieu of his proclama- 
tien, ve should like to have had from this simple 
sentence, Iwill make no removals except for cause 
this of course, not to refer to such changes as are 
necessary for the proper administration of his own 
policy. We have not that promise in so many words. 
But he has named a number of offices great enough to 
ecnstitute much the largest portion of the whole ser- 
vice, ard he has promised that whenever a vacancy 
eceurs it shall be thrown open to competitive exam- 
ination. Of course, nobody will apply for another's 
place, when he knows that he must take his chance 
for it along with a hundred others, must compete with 
a naturalized professor in modern languages, and with 
the principal of a public school in arithmetic, spelling 
and geography. So that in the greater part of the 
Civil Service we may put down Grant as pledged to 
make uo removals except for dishonesty and incapa- 
city. Upon this pledge, I cannot believe he will go 
back. Nobody ba: yet accused him of falsehood, nor 
ean I conceive what reason he would have for sucha 
viclation of faith. Greeley on the other hand stands 
not only not committed to abstain from removals, but 
. tacitly committed to make them. Will Mr. Greeley 
promise to turn out nobody except for cause? Let us 
bear from him light away. He has written a letter 
upon this subject which, I hope, has not been forgot- 
ten. If any patrict exhibited a feverish haste to get 
at his recent utterances upon Civil Service Reform, 
what nutriment he must have discovered in those 
pregnant sentences. A President should select the 
“ablest and wisest of his eminent fellow-citizens.”’ 
Ard who are they? ‘Fenton,’ Horace would an- 
Wer. 

Without a doubt, no candidate for the Presidency 
has ever taken so culpably low a position as Greeley 
upon this questiou. Jackson and his followers de- 
ferded the principle of rotation, and believed in it. 
When Grant came into power, the public conscien:e 
had not been awakened upon it. It was one of those 
things which it was always in order for any public 
speaker of ton to patronise, but nobody cared for 
it. Grant began his ejections very muchas if he were 
unloading the Civil Service; vet he was permitted to 
go on in this brutal and foolish manner, and the 
people stood by scarcely amused, certainly not in- 
dignant, thinking it quite the natural thing to be 
done. So that this responsibility of his folly should 
be divided pretty evenly between him and ourselves. 


He was in favor of retaining good men in office; that 
State. 


is, good men appointed by him—just the position of 
such early Civil Service Reformers as Van Buren and 
Tyler. But still Grant had made no promises. The 
qucstion did not at all enter into the canvass of 1863, 
tarecley’s case is very different. He stands before the 
Country, professing intentions of reform, and making 
its nécessity one of the main features of his canvass. 
Sethe Knows perfectly well that he will take prac- 
txaliy just the position of every predecessor from 
Jackson to Grant. He will turn out good men to 
make room for his own friends. We care not what his 
language may be, or with what sort of Boards or 
Com missioners he inaugurates reform. He goes in 
as a reform candidate, with the loudest professions, 
acd yet with the intention of continuing the nuisance 


from which all the folly and corruption have resulted. 
That fact shculd sink him below the consideration of 
an honest voter. 


— — 


EDUCATION OF THE BLIND. 


WO theories are current respecting the educa- 

tion of the blind—one controlling the estallish- 

ments for their education in Eugland and the other iu 
America. 


The Utililarian Method.—The English schools for the 
blind are, for the most part, intended to prepare their 
inmates to compete with “ seeing persons“ in the em- 
ployments of life—in short, to make a living. Com- 
paratively little attention is there paid to what we or- 
dinarily callan education. Broom-making, brush-mak- 
ing, or some other mechanical employment holds a 
conspicuous place in the English curriculum. If an 
aptness for music is shown, a pupil is taught to play 
the organ, sing, or perhaps is fitted to teach music. 
But the object of the training afforded in these insti- 
tutions is wholly, or. almost wholly, utilitarian. lu- 
stitutions of this sort in England are supported mainly 
by donations from private individuals. They origin- 
uted as philauthropic enterprises. Some benevolent 
person was moved to attempt the amelioration of this 
infortunate class; and appealed to private charity for 
aid, if his own means were insufficient to compass the 
evd. Of course the first thought which would ocgur 
to sucha benefactor would *not really bea thought at 
all, but mere feeling—only the sentiment of pity. Pre- 
sently, however, the question would arise, can blind 
per:ons be made self-supporting’ Hitherto the phil- 
unthropist's efforts were directed to the alleviation of 
tuffering or furnishing a comfortable home for the 
houseless beggars who wandered from place te place. 
The little societies thus organized were properly asy- 
hums, and were so designated. The new thought would 
require a complete change. An alms- house must be 


converted into a workshop; the idle inmates must be- } 


come industrious men and women. Children were 
prebably scldom admitted to those establishm mts, 
save those whose parents had deserted their helpless 
ofsjning. In a country where few amoung the lower 
classes are Grilled even in the rudiments of educatioa, 
it would indeed be a bold project te attempt to edu- 
cute adults in the face of so many difficulties. English 
m²mon Suse was not equal to such a flight. It 
miasped at once the principal cause of the misery of 
the blind, viz: their incapacity to supply their physi- 
eal needs; and it seized this point so stroagly that 
it hus kept its hold to the present day. What can b> 
done to render the blind self-supporting is done, aud 
pretty well done too. Unfortunately there are no 
statistics, cither in this countr} or England, which 
will enable us to determine just how many of the 
pupils leaving these schools are rendered independ- 
cut; and of course no comparison of the practical 
re:uits of such institutions can be made. Any judg- 
ment of the two methods must therefore bed privvri 
rather than empirical. 

The American Method. — Although Amenea began 
with asylums for the blind, they very early lost that 
character, though most of the old schools have retain- 
ed the name, at least in the popular phraseology. 
Such jnstitutions were also organized here as private 
charities. Those in the eastern States still bear marks 
of their English origin, in the form of a “home” or 
work department for such persons as are unable to 
corn their own living or for those who have pot the 
menuns, industry or mdependence to set up shops for 
themselves. It was west of the Alleghany Mountains 
thatthe American system was thoroughly developed. 
Schools for the lind were only a part of the eduva- 
tonal schemes of the several States; it there bezan to 
be urged. The State ought to educate its children, 
and all its children. The great expense of providing 
schools for mutes, and others who labor under natural 
diendvantages docs not relieve the community of its 
obligations to such classes. Instruction for them is 
bresed on the same ground as public instruction in 
general. 

Such, in brief, is the American theory, and so com- 
ptetely has it taken hold of the western mind, that in 
Ohio for example, the principle has been embodied in 
the organic Jaw of the Commonwealth, The people 
there pledg@ themselves to foster and sustain th» 
“Benevolent Institutions” of the State; thus putting 
them bey ond the reach of cliques and parties, 

More than thirty-five vears age, Dr. Howe, of Sout’) 
Boston, took some of his pupils and madea long and 
fatiguing journey of more than six hundred miles tc 
give an exhibition before the General Assembly of 
Ohio, for the purpose of inducing that body to fount 
a sclool for the education of the blind chiidreu of the 
Since that time Ohio and her western sisters 
Lave tunght the Fast an important lesson. Formerly 
Mr. Jones and the State of Pennsylvania were bot) 
erumerated as benefactors of the Institution for the 
Blind, at Philadelphia; one paying five dellars a vear 
and the other live thousand. Not that the State ac- 
ki owledged ary obligation to educate her blind 
youth; but, like Mr. Jones, she was benevolently dis- 
posed and could better afford to contribute a large 
sum than he could a small one. Gradually, however, 
the schools in Penusylvannig. New York, and Mass. 
chusetis bave been changing their base, from a pre- 
cat ious foundation on the shifting sands of private 
charity, to a firm establishment on the rock of public 
patronage. But some of the eastern States still refuse 


to adopt this principle and furnik instruction to a 
part only of the class in question. 

Thus side by side stand the English practice aud the 
American theory concerning the ameliorat’on of the 
blind. The one attempts to teach the art of making a 
living; the other to cultivate the mind. One may be 
regarded as an effort to supply the physical needs of a 
helpless class through the activity of that class itself; 
the other as an attempt to furnish culture tothe minds 
and hearts of a class who are in nowise deficient, save 
in the sense of sight, which, so far as the cultivation of 
the mind is concerned is of comparatively small im- 
portance. In view of these facts it must be confeased 
that the English method seems preferable to that 
adopted in this country; and but for the hope that 
we may yet hit upon a plan of rendering a far larger 
proportion of intelligent blind persons self-supporting 
than would be possible if they were uneducated, it is 
believed that the American Institutions would do 
better to return to the utilitarian method of in- 
struction. 

The oceasion of this paper isa movement recently 
begun in England by Mr. Campbell, formerly teacher 
of music in the Institution for the Blind at South Bos- 
ton. His new school, the Normal College aad Acad- 
cmy of Music for the Blind is to be conducted on th> 
American plan, so far as instruction is concerned, 
though it is supported by donations from private 
Duties. Mr. Campbell is himself blind, and was 
largely developed by that pioneer in the work, Wil- 
liom H. Churchman, now superintendent of the In- 
stitution at Indianapolis. Like his master, he is mainly 
chai acterized by an executive turn: aud if he does 
not allow his love and appreciation of music to get the 
better of his common sense, it can hardly be doubt d 
that the school in England will prove as successful as 
ite American models. 


Public Opinion. 


CHARLES O'CONNOR ON THE SITUATION, AND ON 
PRINCIPLES OF GOVERNMENT. 


—— 


From Mr. O'Conor’s Letter to the Louisville Convention. 


YOVERNMENTAL intermeddling with those 
I concerns of society which, under judicious laws, 
might beneficially be left to individual action, is the 
only real evil actually developed in our system. This 
eminence is assigned to it because it is the fruitful 
parent of all others existing, and because the measures 
required to correct it are precisely those which would 
extirpate the unrestrainable powers now so mis- 
chievously exercised by our officials. Lf, instead of pro- 
hibiting cr diminishing this vicious practice, our people 
should impart to it new sanctions and greater vitality. 
reform must become impossible. Now, of this prac- 
tice, above all other living Americans, Mr. Greeley is 
the recognized champion; and no body of organize 
opponeuts to it bas ever existed in the country except 
the Democratic party. Yet, by the decree of a con- 
vention assuming to represent that party, Mr. Gree- 
ley has been gazetted as itsstandard-bearer. . . . . 
If compelled to decide between Gen. Graut and Mr. 
Greeley, as candidates for the Presidency, the Demo- 
cratic elector must rely very much upon mcre conjec- 
ture. Thoseinclining to the latter, asa choice of evils, 
suggest that a mitigation of oppressions at the South 
would result from his success. There may, however, 
be equal ground to hope for that good result in either 
ische of this rivalry. Once his second term shall have 
been secured, Gen. Graunt's only motive for inflicting 
misery on that portion of his countrymen will cee. 
An effort to secure a third term, or to establish a dic- 
tatorship, cannot reasonably be apprehended; and, 
consequently, a comparison of probabilities offers us 
merely a blank Olympiad on one hand, or four years 
of undefinable activity on the other The 
success of Gen. Grant might involve no important 
consequences; but that of Mr. Greeley would conse- 
crate the practices referred to, which, in my opinion, 
are absolutely incompatible with the permanency ot 
republican institutions. . Four-fifths of the 
governmental intervention now practiced in carrying 
on the affairs of society should be dispensed with. Ex- 
isting indebtedness should, indeed, be held sacred anil 
to the last cent faithfully redeemed; but the power of 
borrowing money on the public credit, either by paper 
issues or otherwise, should be absolutely annulled. 
Neither the Federal Government nor any other, down 
to the smallest civil division of a State, should p 2sse%4 
it. It is inconsistent with the perpetuity of free re- 
publican institutions; it is the very life-blood of aris- 
tocratic rule, for it fetters labor as the bond-slave of 
capital. In modern times it furnishes the aliment indis- 
revseable to war; without if, that most shocking ofall 
vatioval crimes and calamities would be impossible. . . 
Even if defensive wars be necessary evils, the power 
of berrowing money should not be conceded On that 
account. It must be admitted that they cannot bo 
carried on without vast outlays; but money is not 
more necessary than men. As the generation whieh 
wiges the war must furnish the warrior, why can it 
rot slso furnish the money to feed, clothe, and arm 
nim? . .. The power to borrow money is mischievous 
just in proportion as the government is liberal in form 
and as the nation is prosperous. The very constitu- 
tien of human nature preciudes any effectual regula- 
tion of it; ina monarchy there may be some supervis- 
ion, but in arepublie the tendency to abuse is abso- 
lutely ix corrigible. No human z Kill can devise or hu- 
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man diligence put in force adequate checks upon its 
exercise. Lf allowed to exist at all, it must inevitably 
be abused, and the abuse must progress to an extent 
absolutely intolerable. . . . Paternal government 
is not necessarily mischievous in a monarchy, but in 
a republic based upon universal suffrage it cannot fail 
to foster innumerable evils. It is in fact “the sum of all 
villanies.“ A government which devotes some of its 
power to“ putting money in men’s pockets,’’ must 
employ others in extortion. The policy involves a 
continuous career of rapineand favoritism. My deep 
aversion toall these things has induced me to encour- 
age the movement which you represent. 


ORTHODOXY AND SELFISHNESS. 
[From The Independent. 


R. TOWNE quotes from The Independent a 
N sentence which seems to him to teach that Or- 
thodoxy is based upon selfishness. ‘“* Let no man deny 
the name Christian,“ we said, to those who trust in 
the Lord Jesus Christ for their own salvation and who 
spend their lives in leading others into like precious 
faith. We did say that, and we propose to stand by 
it, without the alteration or the transfer of a word. 
Mr. Towne finds fault with our classification. He 
thinks we ought not to have put the trust for personal 
salvation before the labor for the welfare of others. 
But what is this salvation for which the believer 
trusts in the Saviour? It is a salvation from sin. The 
Redeemer in whom he believes is called by bis precious 
name because he saves his people from their sins. All 
intelligent Orthodox teachers—in this day, at least— 
empbasize the fact that it is from sin first and secondly 
from the penalty of sin that men are saved. Every 
respectable preacher tells his congregation over and 
over again that a sorrow for sin which is only a dread 
of its consequences is no true repentance; that a faith 
which only looks to the forestalling of punishment is 
no true faith. And what is this sin from which we 
hope to be saved? We do not care to enter into any 
theological refinements about the nature of sin; but 
will only say that, as a practical experience, every mau 
feels that the essence of it is selfishness—the tyrauny 
of passion and desire and self-will over his nobler ak- 
fections. This is what every intelligent Christian 
wants to be saved from, and it is for salvation from 
this that he trusts in the Lord Jesus Christ. If a man 
knows that he is selfish, and wants to have the back of 
his old selfishness broken, and asks for help in break- 
ing it, we do think it is hardly fair to charge him with 
selfishness in the very act of overcoming selfishness, 
There is another way to look at it. A man comes to 
( hrist for salvation from sin. But sin is the transgres- 
sion of the law; and the law, as it is revealed in Scrip- 
ture, and as it urges itself in conscience, is simply this: 
Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
and thy neighbor as thyself.“ He wishes to be kept 
from the transgression of this law; in other words, be 
wishes to be helped to obey this law; in other words, 
he trusts in the Lord Jesus Christ to aid him in loving 
God with all his heart, and his neighbor as himself. If 
this is selfishness, either in theory or in practice, we 


ope tbat it may increase and abound. 


OUR SERVANT SUPPLY. 
[From the New York Times.) 


OME time ago ascheme was announced, which 
I owed its origin and principal support, we believe, 
to Mr. Flihu Burritt, to establish an agency which 
should secure to this country, and this city especiatly, 
a perennial supply of good domestic servants. . . . 
In another fortnight, Fifth avenue and Madison 
square will be filling again, the great annual servant- 
hunt will recommence with its wonted briskress, and 
at least half the conversation and thoughts of house- 
holders will be upon this most vexatious subject. 
Help“ after help! ill be tried, and will cost their 
unfortunate empl: dollar upon dollar. And hav- 
ing been patiently cvighed and found exasperatiugly 
wanting, they will give pla to others not muc' less 
incompetent. While we are in this chronic perplexity 
here, it is trying to take up the London Ji mes and 
read such advertisements as the tollowiug: 


Second footman wanted. Wades, £20 and livery. 
Not under twenty-one vears of age. Oue who under- 
etands footman’s duties thoroughly.” 


There is little doubt that the advertiser will pre- 
sently secure what he wants, as will another adver- 
tier, who seeks a first-rate laundressat from ts to 
oa year. Now, these people could by crossing the 
Atlantic, ata cost of (A. get from three to five times 
as much, yet scarcely an appreciable number of them 
ture to do so. It certainly appears to us that 
some such machinery as Mr. Burritt may have con- 
templated ought to be practicable, more especially it 
the co-operation of that very large class of ladies who, 
abroad, devote their time to assisting their humble 
neighbors, could be enlisted. If these could assoviate 
themselves with a few ladies in New York, with the 
View of establishing a home“ for the reception of 
selected female servants on landiug, those only being 
admitted who arrived duly accredited, we cannot but 
think that much good might result. There are thou- 
sands of clergymen’s wives in Germany or Fugland at 
this moment whose life is spent in helping to get girls 
out to service, who have received some mstruction iu 
domestic arts, have been well brought up, are neat in 
their habits, and would quickly, ander a mistress or 
upper servant who would bestow a little instruction 
upen thew, prove very valuable, 


SANDS OF SUMMER, 
BY A. . 
111.—-IN THE EOREST. 


ITTLE children in a wood, 
Playing in a shadow land. 
Careless, as sweet children should. 
Chirping with the wingéd band. 


Now Iam a little bird, 
And will sing a morning sonn- 
Sweetest song was ever heard, 
Such as to blue skies belong. 


Now Tam a bright green leaf, 

Fluttering in the upper air, 
Now [Tam a long corn-sheaf, 
Tull as any children there. 


Nov I cance upon the sands, 
Murmuring like a dancing wave, 
ow upon the endless strands 
Gather what the storm-wind gave. 


Come and lay us down to sleep; 
Dirds have gone to seek their nost ; 
Why should children wakeful keep 
When the sun has gone to rest?” 


Little children, lay ye down, 
Chirping sweeter than the birds ; 

We tor other days have strewn, 
We must gather iu the herds. 


1V.—PERMANENCE AND CHANGE. 


When in the house the day is warm 
And dogs lie sleeping by the door, 

Come out to my negleeted farm. 
And sit upon the grassy fibor. 


Under the apple- trees green roof, 
Laced with the yellow light of morn, 

share nature's joy without reproof, 
Thou man who art to trouble born. 


Alas! ‘tis said for price of gold 

The ax shall hew these leafy towers! 
‘The spade shall trample in the mold 

‘This fragrant grass, these dewy flowers! 


And when this pleasure-house is waste, 
A mansion built for earthly care, 

For waiting days, and tiresome haste, 
Shall lift a stately front in air. 


Then come, before the day declines, 
And heur the bees among the boughs; 

See where the carly moon entwines 
Her ercseent in my bloomy house, 


Jerhaps before the spade shah wound 
This turf, to plant the cares of earth, 
smaller piot of turf be found 
More green, to tell thy noble birth. 


oh hasten ere the day shall die, 

Aud lay thy heart to summer’ s bli«s, 
And learn, whatever joys may fly, 

To know the permanence of this. 


LECTURE-ROOM TALK 


HENRY WARD BEECHER, 
GODS WORKMANSHIP IN MAN. 


Fripay Eyrxixa, April 5, 1872. 


ISTORLANS of art tell us that when Michael 

Avgelo was living in Rome, the Pope, his pa- 
tron, Wasso much interested in his work that he had 
asecret passage created from his own apartment to 
the studio of the artist, which was in the same chain 
of buildings, so that he could go unseen whenever he 
pleased, aud watch the work that the artist was car- 
rying on. At this time the artist was preparing to 
decorate a building with certain heroic figures, It is 
said that he wrought with wonderful power upon the 
marble; that he would fiy at it with ineonceivable 
ardor; and that the chisel would strike fragments off 
from the statue faster than three men could carry 
away. 

This gives some conception of the inspired moments 
of the life of Michael Angelo; and we can conecive 
the Pope to be standing in the passage-way, aud sen- 
ing the artist in one of these inspired moments, as, 
followiug blow after blow of the chisel, chip after 
chip and piece after piece Hew in this direction aud 
in that. 
might have felt in seeing emerge from this block of 
dead marble the fair form of some hero. We can 


form some idea of the pleasure which be must have | 
sures more fruit. 


master-artist, the noble proportions of the statue were Wa, according to his declaration, be partakers of his 


experienced in seemg how, under the hands of this 


developed little by little, so that from what in the 
morning was a block of stone, at noou emerged the 
head, and at night the arms, and gradually the bust 


limbs. ils u, inst ar 
and the lower limb, until at length, instead of a rough | pathy with the Divine Mind; who, looking at his life 


unfinished block of marble, there stood the completed 
statue, showing all the grand proportions of physical 
manhood. 

God, the great Artist, is busy making men, not in 
their outward forms or features, but in their inward 
vature. Heis working te transform them into men 
in Christ Jesus. And it would seem, at times, as though 
with the same inconceivable ardor—I had almost said 
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We can imagine the delight which the Pope | 
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_redectis us from the power of suffering. 
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inspiration—he flew at those he was working upon, or 
working in, that he might bring forth tae real forms 
and proportions, lines and lineaments, of a true spir- 
itunl manhood. 
The object is not to make you a little better. It is 
not to get you through the world, as it were, without 
soiliug your garments or your hands, Our Father has 
some otber end in view. He is bent on creating the 
qualities of essential manhood within you. “Herein 
is my Father glorified, that ye bear fruit.“ The pur- 
pose is not to keep you from saying a naughty word 
to-day, nor from stealing to-morrow, nor from swear- 
ing the next day, nor from committing auy single act, 
of wrong, bad as these things may be. The design is to 
bring the faculties of the soul into more harmony 
and unison and con2ord and fruitfulness. And God's 
strokes are mercies by which he is working for this 
definite result. It does not make much difference 
whether aman says his prayers in the morning or at 
night, except instrumentally. I do not mean that 
prayer is a matter of indifference. I mean thatif a 
man’s manhood can be carried forward in the morn- 
ing or at night by some immediate instrument, pray- 
er may be that instrument; but that it is only au in- 
strument for carrying the men forward. The various 
services of religion which are called ‘“means of grace," 
are only means. The thing itself is the real living 
mau. 
Now, that which makes pride a matter of self-re- 
spect, based on truth and purity; that which makes 
vanity a sensibility by which to interpret others, and 
imparts a knowledge of what will please them, and 
so smooth the intercourse of society; that which gives 
the mind the power of hope: and faith; that which fur- 
nishes the key to manhood through love and benevo- 
lence; that which founds a man’s nature iu these sub- 
stantial qualities—that is worth much. It is working 
toward somefhing higher and better. It is building a 
structure which is to last forever. | 
In looking at men I sometimes think of trees that T 
have seen prepared for horticultural shows. A man 
gets a straight, symmetrical stick, and puts it in a tub, 
and gets branches from the bushes, and evergreens 
from the vines, and binds them on in the most natural 
manner, and then ties fruits to boughs or sticks blos 
roms in at the axils of the leaves; and behold, here is 
u tree in blessom or in fruit, and it looks for all the 
world like a real tree, and everybody admires it, and 
cays, It is beautiful!’ But, after all, it is a mere 
illusion, a simple suggestion. It is good for nothing as 
u tree, There is no root to it, and no sap init. Not 
one of those blossoms will stay there. Not a particle 
ofthat fruit belongs to it. It has all been stuck on. 
It is all made up. ; 
I have seen just such made-up men, I have seen 
Christians that were made up upon men who were 
essentially worldly. They are as dry asa stick of co- 
dar five years seasoned; but they put Sunday on one 
side, and fast-days on the other, and prayers are hung 
out on other sides, and on the various branches are 
littie artificial flowers of vittne, and they sing hymns 
and read the Bible; and then they say, What lack | 
yet?’ They lack body and soul and splrit—that is all, 
They lack the real qualities which go to make man- 
hood. The things which stand for these qualities are 
nothivg but uartificialities. They need roots, and they 
need a trunk, and they need branches which grow 
naturally out of the trunk, and they need blossoms 
and fruit which beloug by nature to the thing whicts 
bears them. 
What God is striving for, is that every man shall be 
genuine, and bring forth much fruit, and fruit that 
shall be fruit—fruit in the higher sentiments; the fruit 
of interior manhood. The object of the Divine Mind 
is to produce a manhood which shall be founded, not 
so much on the observance of days and hours, and the 
per formance of rites and ceremonies, as upon real fun- 
damental Christian virtues. The saying of beads; the 
offering up of prayers; the keeping of fasts; the sing- 
ing of hymns; the attemlance upon meetings—these 
things do not produce the essential qualities of man- 
hood. Such «qualities are produced by and through 
the actual lives of men. . ; 
Though this may seem to us obscure and enigmati- 
cal, [think that if we could stand where God is, and. 
see us be sees, We should perceive that ho loves us; anc. 
that when he chastens us, and flies at us with incon- 
ceivable ardor, and strikes us here aud there, as Mi- 
chael Angelo struck the marble, he does it that we 
may live und become more beautitul. If he hinders: 
us; if he pnts obstacles in our way; if he disbrauches 
ns; if he smites us; if he puts us to grief; whatever he 
does to us, he docs it for our good. By suffering, he 
By tears he 
plaints the seeds of smiles. By losses, he inereases our 
substance. By cutting back the bough or stem, he in- 
He deals with us as he does, that we 


holiness; that we may become like him; that we may 
he worthy to be called sons of God. ; 

No person can say, “lam a Christian,” who has had 
no divine quality produced in him; who is not in sym- 


in the pres ent. cannot feel that to be truly a Christian — 
is to be a man in Christ Jesus; and who, looking for- 
ward to the future, cannot say, Thy will be done. 
Whatever it may gost, of joy, or sorrow, or loss, or 
suffering, every Christian should be able to say, “ Thy 
will be done. It is the will of God that we dhould be 
re-created into the likeness of the Saviour; and he that 
bas the full and true sympatpy ef the Lord Jeu 
Chapt is a Cristian, 
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Literature and Art. 


SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


A Manual of English Literature. By John S. 
Hart, LL.D. Philadelphia: Eldredge & Brother. 1872. 


What would be thought of a professor who should 
attempt to teach mechanics by means of a biograph- 
ical dictionary of inventors? or a chemist who should 
prepare a text-book of chemistry containing only 
brief biographical accounts of eminent investigators 
chronologically arranged, with here and there a quota- 
tion giving somebody’s opinion of the merits of their 
discoveries? He might convey a good deal of useful 
information, but it would scarcely be considered a 
knowledge of chemistry or mechanics. It never oc- 
curred to us that English literature could be mastered 
in that manner any more readily than other sciences 
which have to do with the critical study of results. 
Yet that is exactly the plan of this ‘‘ text-book for 
schools and colleges,”’ in which, the publishers tell us, 
Dr. Hart “ has embodied the mature fruits of his life- 
long studies in this department of letters.“ It is need- 
less to speak of the work as a text-book for school or 
college use, since its plan would seem to preclude all 
possibility of itsever being used for that purpose. The 
only way it can be used is asa book of reference, for 
which it lays claim to superior excellence. The 
amount of valuable information which the book con- 
tains will be found,” the author modestly avers in his 
preface, “ large beyond precedent in any manual of 
instruction that exists in the language. The book is 
bulky itis true, and it may be full of “ valuable in- 
formation,” but there does not appear to have been 
any great amount of judgment exercised in its selec- 
tion and arrangement. We have no room here for 
minute criticism: a comparison of the spaces accorded 
to a few well known modern writers will suffice to 
show the author's estimate of their relative impor- 
tance. Goldwin Smith, for instance, gets a page, 
while Carlyle, John Stuart Mill, Henry Hallam, and 
other first-rate men are put off with from one-third to 
three-quarters of a page. Asa historian, Agnes 
Strickland gets four times the space of Froude; so 
does Baron Munchausen. Lindley Murray receives a 
more extended notice than Robert Browning. The 
same is true of John Clare, francis Mahony, and other 
poets as little known to fame. Mrs, Hemans is hon- 
ored as highly as Mrs. Browning; the Howitts get 
twice the space of both Brownings together; G. P. R. 
James receives one-third of a page; Miss Muloch nine 
lines, and George Eliot eight lines. In science and 
theology, the distribution of honors is marvelous, 
while the omissions are quite unaccountable. The all 
but unknown Thomas Southwood Smith, M.D., re- 
ceives as much attention as the Herschels, Faraday, 
Lyell, Darwin, Huxley, or Tyndall; and Hugh Miller 
much more. Dr. Lardner, Dr. Buckland, Sir Charles 
Bell, Sir Wm. Carpenter, and others who have done so 
much to advance and popularize science, appear less 
prominent than George Combe, the phrenologist, aud 
other philosophers that few people ever heard of. A 
similar lack of judicial discrimination appears in the 
department of theology, where * The Great Tribula- 
tion“ Cumming occupies more space than F. W. Rob- 
ertson, Dean Stanley, and men of like character. 
Curiously, the longest notices are of theologians 
chiefly famous for going over to the Church of Rome. 


New York: 


Colton’s New Series of Geographies. 

Sheldon & Co. 1872. 

Colton’s new series of school geographies has one 
decided merit,—there are only two books in it: the 
merit would have been twice as great had there been 
but one. Whether one of the sort was really needed is 
‘a question we have no space for considering here. In 
plan, and to agreat extent in execution, these books 
are precisely like school geographies that have been in 
use a quarter of a century,—books that seem to have 
been devised to keep children busy rather than to give 


them any comprehensive knowledge of the Earth. 


They begin in the time-honored but ridiculous way of 
presenting astronomical geography first, as thouzh 
children who require to be told on the first page that 
„ye on the surface of a large body called the Earth,“ 
can by turning a leaf be ready to comprehend the 
mysteries of latitude and longitude mathematically 
stated, parallels and meridians, zones and degrees and 
other map-makers’ technicalities which not half the 
teachers are able to explain. Throughout, the acci- 
dents of geography are kept in view, while the essen- 
tials are slighted or left out altogether. The grand 
physical characteristics of the continents and seas are 
scarcely noticed, the whole attention being given to 
details and patches of color corresponding to second- 
ary political divisions. The soil, climate and produc- 
tions of each State are named with confusing repeti- 
tion, instead of studying broadly the causes of climatic 
differences and the consequent variations in forms of 
life and modes of life. In short, however carefully put 
together, in spite of the utmost accuracy in matters of 
fact, books of this sort are inevitably the reverse of 
what school-books should be. The plan is bad; the in- 
formation given is fragmentary, unorganized, mainly 
of secondary value, and almost certain to pass out of 
mind in a few months, as every pupil who has been 
through them, every teacher who has taught from 
them, is well aware. In this we are speaking not 80 
much of the two books before us as of the class which 


— 


plan has been carried out with care, and he evidently 
knew what sort of books our schools demand. The 
great misfortune is that the demand is what it is. 


Monteith’s Comprehensive Geography. New York: 

A. S. Barnes & Co. 1872. 

There is encouraging evidence of a reaction against 
the domination of text-book series, when the author 
of a long established series is compelled to prepare a 
single book embracing the same field, a book that 
stands alone and aims to be ‘a series in one volume, 
adequate for the entire common school course.“ A 
man does not set up to be his own rival unless it is to 
forestall the rivalry of another. It is a hopeful sign 
that teachers are tiring of the lately popular metho ! 
of pursuing knowledge through a string of books all 
covering the same ground, each a little bigger than 
its predecessor and professedly a little more advanced. 
While conforming to the well-known type of common 
school geographies,—a type which we think less highly 
of than some,—Mr. Monteith’s new book contains 
several original and excellent features. For example, 
along the margins of the maps are printed the names 
of distant cities and countries having the same lati- 
tude. In studying the map of the United States, the 
pupil cannot fail to see that Paris stands opposite the 
mouth of the St. Lawrence, that Boston has about the 
same latitude as Rome, Philadelphia as Pekin, and so 
on. One cannot look at the map of New York with- 
out seeing that France and Spain lie due east, Oregon 
and Nebraska due west. There is no better way for 


| making pupils familiar with comparative latitudes. 


Comparative areas are taught by drawing all countries 
toa given scale, and using the State of Kansas—an 
oblong 200 by 400 miles—as a standard. Austria, for 
instance, is seen to be about three times the size of 
Kansas, while Lake Superior lies withm the outline 
with plenty of room to spare. Map-drawing is taught 
according to Allen’s method. The introduction of 
picture-maps of continents and couxtries, that is, 
maps shaded so as to look like relief maps, is another 
good feature of this book. The “Historical Geo- 
graphy” does not strike us so favorably: the space 
might better have been given to physical geography, 
provided the author was competent to treat the 
subject properly. Occasional blunders, however, like 
putting the musk-ox in Mexico and the Dead Sea half 
a mile below the level of the Mediterranean, raise a 
suspicion that his familiarity with that branch of the 
subject is not the most extensive. 


Kirst Lessons in Natural Ph wwe Beginners. 
By Joseph C. Martindale, M. D. niladelphia; El- 
dredge & Brother. 1872. 

The value of early instruction in science lies in the 
habits of careful observation and independent think- 
ing which it inculcates, rather than in the amount of 
information given. If the method is unscientific the 
result will be bad, no matter bow many useful or val- 
uable facts are imparted. The method of this book is 
the catechetic—a method which systematically unfits 
the pupil for scientific thinking. Even if all its state- 
ments were true the book would be a bad one, but it 
has not the merit of accuracy. It is fall of error and 
nousense. The child is told (or rather the child is sup- 
posed to tell the teacher) that the moon is a planet; 
that the stars get their light from the sun; we know 
that the moon is round because we can see it, and it 
looks round like a ball, when the shadow of the moon 
falls on the earth it produces an eclipse of the earth, 
but when the moon prevents the sun’s rays from fall- 
ing on the earth it produces an eclipse of the sun; we 
cannot distinguish things at night because we can't 
see them; we know there is heat in ice because when 
two pieces of ice are rubbed together enough heat is 
brought out to melt the ice although the surrounding 
air is freezing cold; heat and light cannot be 
separated, yet a pane of glass held between the face 
and a fire will protect the face from heat; cork is 
lighter than water because any bulk of cork is lighter 
than an equal bulk of water; fruit and vegetables be- 
come soft when cooked because the heat expands the 
air in them aud thus breaks up their cells,—but enough ; 
it would be necessary almost to reprint the book to re- 
cite all its follies. 


A Brief English Grammar on a Logical Method, 
By Alexander Bain, LL.D. New York: Holt & 
Williams, 1872. 


Prof. Bain’s little grammar is a model text-book. It 
is small, compact, comprehensive. It deals with the 
English language, not with verbal quibbles or school- 
master’s crotchets. Prof. Bain believes that Grammar 
is a science, or nothing, and its difficulties spring out 
of its scientific character.’ There are definitions to be 
framed, principles to be stated, rules to be prescribed ; 
all which operations, if entered upon at all, should be 
carried out in a scientific spirit. A loose way of pro- 
cecding in this respect fails to answer the ends of a 
Grammar, aud fails still more as a mental discipline. 
As Prof. Bain treats it, Grammar is ne child's study, 
any more than Geometry or Chemistry; not fran any 
abstruseness in the treatment, but from the nature of 
the subject. The intelligent study of Grammar scien- 
tifically considered implies a considerable development 
of mind,—power to grasp abstractions, to comprekend 
definitions, to appreciate relations. This attained, the 
study may wisely be entered upon, and there is no 
better book for such a beginner than Prof. Bain's. Six 
mouths of proper study with this book, ata proper 
age,—anywhere above twelve, but at fifteen rather 
than twelve—wili give, we think, a better mastery of 


they represent, Relatively they are good; the author's 


the science an the years usually devoted to it A 


companion volume, of the same size as the manual, 
serves as a Key to the questions and exercises. It in. 
cludes also a large collection of additional examples 
further illustrating the methods of the book. The 
Teacher will find the comments on these admirably 
suggestive if not instructive, since they exhaust the 
important grammatical bearings of each example, and 
all together serve to illustrate the construction and 
idioms of the language. 


Lessons in Language: an Introduction to the 
study of English Grammar. By Hiram Hadley. 
Chicago: Hadley Bros. 1872. 


Mr. Hadley, like many other teachers, has learned 
that the ordinary methods of teaching grammar do 
very little toward establishing correct habits of speech : 
that after all his study the pupil fails to reap any sub- 
stantial benefit, but rather acquires wrong habits of 
study, which hinder thought, and give a distaste for. 
the subject. He believes that, since children learn to 
use language by imitating the speech of others, they 
should be taught at an early age to imitate good 
models intelligently, and be diligently exercised in 
the construction of correct sentences. All this is good 
and reasonable. We fear, however, that the author’s 
English is likely to destroy all the good effect of his 
teachings. Take, for example, the lessons on the some- 
what familiar verses about Mary's Lamb,’’—how it 
followed her to school one day and was turned out by 
the teacher. For the purpose of teaching the pupil 
“to notice carefully what he is reading, and then to 
reproduce the substance in his own words,“ a number 
of questions are asked. Here are some of them: 
“What is the name of the little girl about whom we 
are writing? What did she own? How do you think 
it came into ber possession? Of what offense was this 
lamb quilly one day? What impolite act did the 
teacher commit? Do you think the lamb felt badly 
when it was treated so?“ It is safe to say that the less 
training children get ih the use of such stilted and un- 
grammatical English as we have marked in the first 
question and the last, to say nothing of the confusion 
of thought involved in the others, the better it will 
be for their speech. 


A Smaller History of the United States. By David 
B. Scott. New York: Harper & Brother. 1872. 


Now that opportunities for reading are so wide- 
spread, we should prefer to have school children inter- 
ested in history by the social reading of some master- 
piece of historical literature, and then left to pursue 
the subject by themselves, rather thun bave them dis- 
gusted with the study, as is commonly the case, by the 
memorization of skeletons of the subject, however 
accurately prepared. But school committees rule, 
They will have the children go over all the ground in 
the shortest possible time and are not satisfied unless 
they can tell at command all they know. We do not 
believe that anybody ever learned history or acquired 
a taste for historical reading in this way; still, while 
considering historical cram-books an evil, we are not 
insensible of the fact that there are choices between 
evils, and that some obnoxious books are better fhan 
others. From this point of view we look with favor 
on Prof. Scott’s Smaller History. Many years experi- 
ence as a teacher in our city schools have taught him 
to recognize how much the pupils can master in the 
time allowed them, and he has shown no little skill in 
selecting and marshaling the facts to make tue most of 
the time allowed. 

BE 

Joseph C. Martindale, M. D. Philadelphia: M- 

dredge & Brother. 1872. 

It is enough to say in connection with this book that 
the author made also the Lessons in Natural Philoso- 
phy“ above noticed. It would be foolish to waste 
childrens’ time on the work of such a writer when men 
like Dalton, Draper and Huxley have prepared elemen- 
tary books covering the same field. 


Human Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene. 


Twenty-five hundred Arithmetical Examples. By 
Daniel W. Fish, A.M. New York: lvison, Blake- 
map, Taylor & Co. 1872. 

The design of this book is to give a large number of 
practical examples for review, drill, and test exercises 
in Arithmetic, to be employed as supplementary to the 
manuals in use. The examples appear to be judio- 


iously selected and well arranged. 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 
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JAS. R. OsGoon & Co., Boston. 

Octave “The Story of Sibylle.“ 5.8 
PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION, New York, 
Minutes of the General Assembly.” 

UNION PUBLISHING Co., Philadelphia and Chicago. 


Author. 


Everett Chamberlain, Tue Struggle of 72.“ ° 0 2. 
MASON, BAKER & PRATT, New York. 
U. Bryant, . «. “Business Arithmetic.” . 20 


J. B. Larpincott & Co., Philadelphia. 
Sermons by the late Rev. William Metcalfe. 
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Henry Hupfteld, “Witand Wisdom.” 
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J. H. Gladstone, Michac!l Taradax.“ 70 
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BUSINESS NOTICES. 


MUSIC, &c. 


‘EDUCATIONAL. 


SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY.— 
vel known company has three factories 
in New York City, (one of which is used exclu- 
for the manufacture of needles exten- 
twist factories in Newark, N. J., and a 
South Bend, Ind. But 

all t 


fablishment of their own in Glasgow, Scot- 
land. whence the American market could be 
supplied in case of along continuance ofa 
22 have been found insufficient for their 
rapidly increasing business, and now they are 
erecting vast buildings in Elizabethport, N. J., 
which will contain, when finished, over eight 
acres of flooring! The total frontage will be 
nearly 3,000 feet, and on the grounds—about 
acres—there will bout two miles of rail- 
road. Here there will be from 2,500 to 3,000 
employees, and 5,000 machines per week will 
be made. Itisa well known fact that the sales 
of this company, according to the sworn re- 
turns last year, exceeded by over 30,000 those 
of any other firm, and nearly % per cent. of the 
machines sold are of the pattern known as the 
* New Family.” 

TIN-LINED Pipe is a Block-Tin Pipe, heavily 
coated with solid lead. Tin is a metal closely 
resembling silver, both in color and purity; 
hence water flows throngh tin-lined lead pipes 
as pure as if drawn through silver. It is as 
tlexible and as easily worked as lead pipe: itis 
also stronger and more durable. By its use, 
jron- rust, lead and zine poison are all avoided, 
and general health promoted. It is a great 
benetit to the community, and enhances the 
real value of every house in which it is intro- 
duced. Itisalso cheaper than lead pipe when 
strength and durability are considered. Cir- 
culars and sample of Pp de sent by mail free. 
Address the Colwella, SN & Willard M’f'g Co., 
No. 213 Centre St., New York. Also, manu- 
facturers of Block-Tin Pipe, Bar-Tin, Sheet- 
— Lead-Pipe, Solder, &c. Orders tilled at 
sight. 


A HINT TO THE WORKING MAN.—A man with 
a tamily, however poor he may be, owes it to 
his wife to save her health and strength io 
every way possible. He has no right to allow 
the mother of his children to wear her life out 
toiling with her needle to clothe her family. 
His duty is to buy the New Wilson Under- 
Feed Sewing Machine, the best machine for 
family sewing ever invented, and he can buy 
one for fifty dollars. Mae than this, he can 
buy the Wilson machine upon terms which 
enable him to pay for it in small monthly in- 
- gtGiments, that he can spare out of his wages, 

without feeling the drain. He will get there- 
by a machine capable of doing every variety 
of family work in the most beautiful manner, 
a machine that even a child can operate, and 
which will prove a permanent family blessing. 
Salesroom, 707 Broadwa New York, and 
in all other cities in the U. 8. The company 
want agents in country towns, 

Wu is the so called lnck-stitch seam less se- 
cure than the Willcox & Gibbs seam? Because 
itisless clastic. Why, then, do nearly all the 


sewing-machines use two threads? Because 


they cannot use the patent rotating-hook 

mechanism of Willcox & Gibbs. Why is the 

Wilcox & Gibbs” able to make a secure seam 

—— one thread? Because it does uo drop 
es. 


WILSON’S ADJUSTABLE TRON CHATR for the 
invalid, sick or well, it is invaluable. As a 
bee. lounge, or chair, no equal. Call and see 

nd fora circular, at 88 Reade Street, 
ork. 


New 


your Fin ages. or 

of styles. Mailed free. — 
THE ONLY PROPER THING to use for clean- 

ing silver is Inderical Silver Soap. Asa paint 

cleaner it is simply perfect. 


Usk THe Best. It is the cheapest. Frank 
Oil eontains no Coal or Min- 
era 


Apvicr.—Send for free Prica List. Jones’ 
Scale Works, Binghamton, N. v. 


— 


— 


— — 


SUMMER 


THE BEST BOOK FOR 
READING! 


Everybody has read or ts reading that 
most Pop): Novel, 


M* WIFE ANDI; 
Or, 


Harry Henperson’s History, 


An A.nerican Tale for the times. 


Br HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 


It is one of ber very best.’’—Scribner’s Monthly. 


“ This, her latest work, is incomparab! best. 
It is a novel, and a very \ateresting — In fun 


ef thought, and purpose, 
N. 10 Commer Advertiser. 
400 pages, 12mo., Illustrated. 
Extra Cloth, Stamped Cover. Price $1.75. 


For eale by all Booksellers, or will be 
mailed post paid on receipt of price. 


J. B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
27 Park Pace, New York 


RS. C. C. THOMSON 


ntinues to purchase upon her usual terms. Sen 
circular containing references and 14 — 
Mrs. C. C. THOMSON, 335 Fifth Ave. 


HE ORIGINAL $500 PRI ) 
T RIES, 8 vols., and 


vals., now ready, embrace some of the best & 
books ever offered to the American public. 2 


ROP & CO., publishers. Boston. 
DAY & CO.. Dover, N 


HE BECK 
"THE BECKWITH SEWING MA 
CHIP 


CHIN 
Sack aw HIN COMPANY, 


1 
est Broadway, New Y¥ 


PEOPLE EVERYWHERE 


Are invited to examine our new Collection 
of Church Music, entitled 


THE STANDARD! 


The following gentlemen, well-known in Mu- 
sical circles, contribute Tunes, Sentences or An- 
thems to its pages: 


H. K. Oliver, L. H. Southard, 
L. W. Wheeler, Nathan Barker, 


C. P. Morrison, 
M. Slason, 


T. H. Tanner. A. C. Guttersen, M. Monroe, 

J. Tenney, F cnchman, 1. W. Ball 

8. F. Merrill, . le Otto Lobb, 
Dr. M. J. Munger, 8. Wesley Martin. 


The Editors are 
L. O. EMERSON, of Boston, 
H. R. PALMER, of Chicago, 


of whose former publications, 1,500,000 copies have 
been sold. 

While designed to supply the wants of Chorus 
Choirs, Singing-Schools and Conventions, its large 
supply of new Sentences, Motets and Authems, 
render it an excellent 


Book FOR QUARTETTE CHorns. 


Price, $1.50; Per Doz., $15.0. For $1.25, specimen 
copies will be mailed for the present, pust-paid, to 
any address. 


Wealso commend our new SPARKLING RUBIES 
ects.), for Sabbath-schools, PILGRIM’s Hare 
(Gets. ), for Vestries, and HOUK OF SINGING ($1.00), 
for High Schools. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston, 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO, New York. 


CHEAP EDITIONS 
or 


PIANO-FORTE CLASSICS, 


In paper covers, or handsomely bound, gilt 
edges. 


Bach’s 48 Preludes and Fugues (folio — 
— 
oven y-e 
Thirty-four Miscellaneous 
0 
onaises eee ee ee 1 3 
Mendelssohns Lieder ohne Worte 
Books) folio, aplendidly bound....... 1 80 
Mendelssohn's Lieder ohne Worte. 1 nie 
avo eee eee eee ee eee eee 
Mendelssohn's Plano-forte Works, fo- 
lio, splendidly bound, 3 voils., each 5 0⁰ 
Mendelsohn's do. do., oetavo, 3 vols., 
— 1 3 
Schuberts Ten Sonatas ot 
Morart’s Sonatas............ eee 1 2 8 
Weber's Complete Pianofort Works. 1 
Schumanp’s Album, containing forty- 
100 38 
Schumann's Forest Scenes, nine Easy 
Pieces....... >» & 


MOTHER GOOSE, 

Or NATIONAL NURSERY RHYMES. Set to Music 
by J. W. ELLiottT, with & beautiful Illustrations 
the Brothers Dalslel. Puper 

Splendidly bound in cloth, gilt edges, $8.58. 


ASK FOR NOVELLO’S EDITIONS. 
Send for Catalogue and Lists to 
NOVELLO, WIR & OO., 
761 BROADWAY, New YorRE. 


THE 
COR On ATION, 
BY 


“THEO. F. SEWARD and C. G. ALLEN, 
ASSISTED BY 


DR. LOWELL MASON. 


THIS 


NEW CHURCH MUSIC BOOK, 


Just issued, is 
THE LAST WORK 
In which the lamented 
DR. LOWELL MASON 


was interested, and the contributions made by him 
to the CORONATION will be found full of the 
marked characteristics which have rendered his 
music 80 very popular. 


The CORONATION is cOmplete in every depart- 


: ment, and is beyond doubt the best Choir and 


Singing-8chvo! book published this season. 
Price, 1.5. Per Dozen, $13.50. 


One copy sent post-paid for examination on re- 
ceipt of $1.5. Address, 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


425 Broome Street, New York. or 
7% Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


ENRY K. VAN SICLEN, 
BIBLIOPOLE,: 
133 NASSAU STRERT, 


American or Foreign Publications sent mall 
post-paid at Catalogue prices. * 


H. T. ANTHONY & CO,, 591 Broad- 
Way, Opp. Metropolitan. CHROMOS & FRAMES, 
080 


OPES & VIEWS, GRAPHOSOCOPES, MEGAL- 

I OPES, ALBUMS AND PHOTOGRAPHS OF 

CELEBRITIES. Photo-Lantern S!i:dess speciaity. 
Manufacturers of Photographic Materials. 


MERICAN HOUSE, 


BOSTON, Mass. 


The Largest First-Class House in New England. 


Vertical Railway, Jutta, and @ Apartments. 
connect ng 


„and 
3 BICB & SON, proprietors. | 


OCKLAND INSTITUTE FOR 

YOUNG LADIES, on Hudson, N. v. 
This Seminary hasa magnificent situation on the 
banks of the Hudson, near the City of New York; 
a large and elegantly furnt<hed edifice; a complete 
course of Eugiish and classical study; a Depart- 
ment of Music of a high order—all the pianos new, 
first-class instruments; and Departments of Paint- 
ing and the Modern Languages. Reference—Hon. 
Wm. H. Seward, Bev. Henry Ward Beecher, 
Trustee. Forparticulars address, 

I. D. MANSFIELD, Principal. 


Ca OF PHYSICIANS AND 


SURGEONS 


OF THE SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY, 
SESSION OF 1872-73. 
The Lecture Term of the present season will 
begin on the first Thursday in October and con- 
tinue eighteen weeks. After a vacation of two 
weeks the Recitation and Clinical Instruction 
Term begins and continues to the last Wednes- 


day in June. 

Circulars obtained by PROF. 
FREDERICK HYDE, Dean of the Fuculty, Cort- 
land, N. Y.; or PROF. JOHN VAN DUYSE, Regis- 
trer of the Faculty, Syracuse, N.Y, 


RVING INSTITUTE, 
TARRYTOWN, N. Y. 


The Eighteenth Annual Seasion begins Septem- 
ber llth. First-class educational advan- 
tages for boys, wita healthful 

location, 
and beautiful grounds. 
Special attention paid to Commercial 
Studies and rm 
Languages. 
Thorough training in 
English Branches, Latin and Greek 
by — of our best Colleges. For Cireu- 
? 


* 4 to 
PARMAGNAC, A. M., 
B. A. ROWE, A. ü. ¢ Principals. 


COL Ns, 
LONDO * OD 


HELLMUTH COLLEGE, 
HEAD MASTER: 
Rev. FRANGIS L. CHECKLEY, B. A. 


„ CANADA, 


HELLMUTH LADIES’ COLLEGE, 
PRESIDENT; 
Rev. THEODORE IRVING, LL. b. 


The next Term begins on Wednesday, ith of 


September. Catalogues may be had by applying 
JOHN B. KITCHING, EBsq., Duncan, Sherma@h & Co. 
RO GKS SEMINARY 
For Youne I 
POUGHKEEPS 
Offers Brest ADVANTAGES Branches. 
Locatea delightfully. Buildings new. Pre- 


paratory Course for 
VASSAR COLLEGE. 
Record of 1872. with full particulars, sent on appli- 


catic 
Lectures, 1872-3, Prof. K. I 


I. Prof. Maria Mitebe . 
_ MARY B. JOHNSON, Principal. 


PACKER COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
BROOKLYN, N. F.. 
A. CRITTENDEN, Ph. D., Principal, 
Will re-epen Sept. 18th, 1872. 
Application for Boarding Pupils may be made to 
Miss E. J. SMITH, Packer Col. Institute, by letter 


till Sept. 6th, or later personally. 
For Catalogues, address as above. 


ORT EDWARD COLLEGIATE IN- 

STITUTE.— A Boarding Seminary for both 
sexes. Christian but not sectarian. College pre- 
2 and Commercial! Courses. Three courses 
* Ladies. 


Fifteen teachers. Fall Term, Aug. 

Students admitted any time. o for thirteen 

weeks. Addr C. KING, Ph, D., Fort 
Bdward, N. v. 


JUGHKEEPSIE FRMALE ACA. 

EMY.—This Institution furnishes superior 

accommodations, hasa large corps of accomplished 

Teachers, and is, in every respect, first-cjuss. Pu- 

— or through a collegiate course or fitted 

or Vassar ege. For Circulars containing terms, 

&c., please address the Princi ~~ 

Rev. D. G. WRIGHT, A. M. 


Mount PLEASANT MILITARY 
ACADEMY, a ect Boarding-School for 
Boys at Sing-Sing, on the Hudson. 

(curse of instruction embraces the follew- 
ing departments; classical, modern languages, ele- 
— mathematical, English studies and nat- 
ural science. Classes are also formed in music, 
drawing, fencing and elocution. 

A thoroughly organized military department, 
riding-schoel, with well-trained horses, gymna- 
sium, Ac. Will reopen on WEDNESDAY, Sept. 18. 

BENJAMIN & ALLEN, Principais 
Sing Sing, N. v. 


GTAMFORD INSEITUTE 
FOR BOYS. 


TWENTY-THIRD YEAR BEGINS SEPT. u. 

Fits for Yale College and Sheffield Scientifie 
School, or fer active business. Salutary discipiine 
and faithful i elementar 


up. the 


ion from 
Milt drill ting. 4 
ose —1.— ing. A safe, healthy 
W. C. WILLCOX, A. u., Rector, 
Stamford. Ot. 


ATIONAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 
HN 


TETTE Cl. Temple, Boston, 
Sept. *— Only Artists of high grade as teach-. 
ers. Address 


THOMAS RYAN, Boston, Mass. 


ORRIS FEMALE INSTITUTE, 

Morristown, N. J., offers to twenty-five you 
ladies superior home accommodations and school 
udvantages. A few vacancies. 

C. G. HAZELTILINE, A. M., Principal. 
HE MISSES GRAHAM, SUCCES- 
SORS of the MISSES GREEN 

their School for Young 1 — at N v- 
enue, first house fro Washingtora Square, on 
Thursday, the Sith of September. 


ORDENTOWN VN. J.) FRMALE 
COLLEG E.—Thorough tostructioa. Health- 
ful and beautiful location. One of the most care- 
fully conducted and best — — institutions in 
the State. For terms, etc., address 
Rev. JOHN H. Ar. Ph. D. 


O SQUARE BOA ING AND 
DAY SCHOOL for Young The 
Schoo! Year wil! begin Tuesday, September 
For Catal eand Circular apply | Rev. G00 
GANNETT, & Chester Sauare. n, Mass. 
LAVERACK COLLEGE and Hudson 
River Institute, Claverack, N. V. Rev. ALON- 
ZO FLACK. A. M., Prea’t. Term —— — th. 10 
Departments. 18 Instructors. DED to ga- 
tlemen and ladies in NORMAL class. 


RS. J. T. BENEDICT’S FRENCH 
Engish and German and School 
tor Young Ladies and Children, No. 7 Hast 4d St. 
N. V., re-opens Oct. Ist. @ ablest Professors and 
Lecturers are employed. 


OLLEGE OF MUSIC OF BOSTON 
UNIVERSITY, Boston, Mass. Host grad 

rse in al! departments for advanced music stu- 

ts. Yenr commences, Sept. 16. Send for Cire 


den 
cular, giving fun particu!ars, 
E Dean of College of Musie. 


TAKE. FOREST ACADEMY, LAKE 


REST, A and 
ndidly equipped for for 


logue. W. ALLEN, Principal. 
OTTAGE HILL SEMINARY FOR 


ropean 
with much personal care and culture. Special 
—Music, Modern Languages, and the Fine Arts. 


ODDARD SEMINARY.—Boarding- 
FT School for both sexes. . Fall Term of this In- 


stitution begins un. Board, incinding 
peat. light aud washing, per week. For further 


on and catalogues address the Pri 
I. L. BURRINGTON, ban 


HE ROCKLAND INSTITUTE for 
young ladies presents a new feature to the 
public. In additten to the accommodations avail- 
able in the spacious academic building, with ite 
elegantly-furnished public rooms and dormitories, 
Mr. Mansfield, the Principal, offers several fur< 
nished cottages located on the grounds for the resi« 
dence of families hung daughters to be educated. 
They can take their meals at the Institute in one of 
the dining halls, or at the cottages, as may bo most 
agreeable. This arrangement enables parents to 
be with their children in course of being educated 
while enjoying a residence in one of the most, 
healthy and charming localities in the country, 
The Fall term of the Institute, as announced in 
our columns, will commence Sept. 20. 


ORRIS’ FEMALE INSTI 
MORRISTOWN, N. J.—For Twenty-five 
Young Ladies. Home and School advantages un- 
surpassed. é few vaeancies. 
„G. HAZELTINE, A. u.. Principal. 


MANSION 82 


(fermerly Warring 

neive: gymnastic " ns 

cataloghe address H. S. JEW KPT. 1 Prin. = 


OLDEN HILL SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, Bridgeport, Conn. 
Address, Miss EMILY NELSON. 


READ COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE. 
logue. HARRIS it GREENE. A M.. Principal. 


HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Worcester. Mass., its Boys and Men for Com- 


mon and Scientific Pursuits. Its superior merite 
stated in Circular. B. METCALF, Jap. 


OSTON MUSIC SCHOOL, MARBLE 
Block, 22 Eliot St., Boston, Mass. Directors, 

J. W. Tours, President; J. W. ADAMS.F. F. 
4. H. HOWARD, Established in 183. Reorganized 
in Isil upon a plan repeatedly acknowledged to be 
the best extant, and one securing the best discip- 
line and the MOST THGROUGH INSTRUCTION. ONLY 
THREE PUPILS IN A CLASS. Fall Term begins Sept. 


% Terms, $10 to $25 per Quarter according to grade 
— pupil. ul for Circular to either of the Direc- 
ors, 


UDLEY INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG 
LADIES, Brooklyn Heights. Boarding and 
Ber Pupils. The course of instruction is thorough. 
r. Die Lewis’ system of Physical Culture is com- 
bined with the Latellectual work, characterizing 
the school with a remarkable degree of health. 

Term will commence Sept. lith, 1872 For 
Circular apply to Miss M. A. UDLEY, 2 Henry 
Street. Brooklyn. N. 1. 


EMPLE GROVE LADIES’ SEMI- 

NARY, Saratoga Springs, N. V. Every depart- 
ment ison aitbera! sale, with Instructors lly 
quatited each. 8 t and 
water-works al’ provided. Expense for Gradu- 
atiog Course. 890. end for Catalogues, er what 
is better, CLI sod @X une. Year Sept. 
Iz. DOWD A.M. Principal. 


ATIN AND GREEK are 
“itous'y cc YONK SRS MILITARY IN - 


TUTE, by Kev. DAV. Co. D.D.. late Greek Prof. 
New Bruaswick. BENJAMIN MASON, 
Bog HA, Youkers, N. T. 


REALLY EDUCATED moral- 


Box 64 


Yonkers, N. 1. 

OHFGAN LAKE SCHOOL, Peeks- 

kill,N. V. Anexvellent home for boys. Re 
opens Sept. 10. CHARLES D. MOR M. A. 


ZABETH | ScHOOL.— 
ita „. 
Address Rewe. C. WYCKOFF. bore. 


OR BOYS.—Superior advantages at 
RIVERVIEW ACADEMY, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


1 DONALD HIGHLAND INSTI- 
TUT, Highiand Falls, N. T. For Bo A 
Select Boarding-School delightfully located in 
Highlands, near Weat Point. Fourth year o 
Sept. G. 1872. ROBERT DONALD. A M., Principal. 


AK HILL LADIES’ SEMINARY, 


h Year A ATWA- 
TER, Principal. 2 


IVF RVEW MILITARY ACADEMY 
R N, T. A 


don. 
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New York, Sept. 11, 1872. 
TERMS TO MAIL SUBSCRIBERS. 


er annum, ineluding the Pair of Oil Chro- 
Fast r N Canada subscribers must 
Bend twenty cents in addition to pay t o American postage. Money 
92 by draft or Postal Money Order. Currency serit by 
of the sender. The postage on the CHRISTIAN 
NTON to ail parts of the country is only twenty cents a yeur, or five 
te a quarter. payable at the office where the paper is delivered. 
he Chromos Wide Awake and Fust Asicep” are deliverable 
at ‘hts office, whenever the subscriber’s name is reached on the list in 
order of time. When the pictures are to be forwarded by ~ 10 
and var- 
Bished, ready for framing, (the form most satidtactory and general! 
preferred) 25 cents additienal (or 35 cents in all) should be rémitted. 
Fiymeuth Pulpit is — weekly publication of Henry Ward 
Beecher’s sermons in pamphlet form, suitable for binding. 
CHRISTIAN UNION ($3) and PLYMOUTH PULPIT ag will be sent to 
One address for $6 (including the $10 chromos Wide Awake and 
Fast Asleep.”’) 
We want a SPECIAL AGENT in very town, to whom we are willing 
he pay a liberal com tion. Send to the publishers for Terms, &c. 
FrICES: New_York, 27 Park Place; Boston, ll Bromfield St.; 
Ohicago, 75 West Washington St. 


— 


Notrce.—No canvasser for the CHRISTIAN UNION is 
autaorized to receive any money on account of a subscription 
Until he delivers to the subscriber a certificase bearing the fac- 

simile signature of the Publishers, I one year's 
service of the paper, and the free delivery of the Chromos 
„Wide Awake and Fust Asleep,” by mail: Said Certificate 
of Subscription to be presented only after the reception by the 
subse of the first number of his paper. addressed with requ- 
lar printed label, giving name, an te of expiration of the 
subscription 

Canada canvassers, only. are authorized to collect on deliy- 
ery of Publishers’ Certificate at the time of subscription. 

. B.—At the left end of each Certificate is a Coupon, to be 
detached and sent to the publishers in case of irregularity in 
the service of the paper. 


— - 


‘Henry Warp Beecner, Editor. | 


HOLDING FAST IN THE DARK, 


Fun heart of man knows no deeper feeling than 
J the desire which sometimes fills it to be sure 
of God, to be convinced of his reality as of the 
things which the eyes see. This longing comes in 
different Ways to men. The thinker is at times so 
beset by intellectual doubts that he would give all 
he has for absolute. certain knowledge of God. No 
less a longing is felt sometimes by those who are 
hard pressed by troubles and anxieties. They say 
to themselves, If Lonly Ane that these things 
were sent by a Heavenly Father, I could bear 
them.” So, there are those who find it hard to 
lead 2 noble life, because what is seen is so much 
more real to them than what is unseen; and in 
their moments of aspiration they think that if God 
only came home to them ina visible presenee, the 
World and the flesh would not gain so many vie- 
tories over them. This desire to see God—to be 
sure of him—is at times very strong in all men. It 
is especially frequent and strong in times like the 
present, when doubt is wide-spread. 

There is an incident related in the New Testa- 
ment, and, especially, a saying of Christ in eon- 
nection with it, which is very full of meaning to 
those who are in this state of mind. It concerned 
the Apostle Thomas, a man with whose troubles 
there should be a great deal of Sympathy in this 
age, Thomas had noble things in him. It was he 
who, when Jesus seemed rushing upon destrue— 
tion, said to his fellow disciples, *‘ Let us also go, 
that we may die with him.” But though the love 
element in him was strong, the faith element was 
weak, Itwas very hard for him to live by what 
he could not see. And after the shock of Christ's 
death, his faith was slow to rally. The other dis- 
ciples saw their risen Lord, and joy came back to 
them. Baut to Thomas the news was too strange 
and good to be true, and while the others rejoiced 
he still was in darkness. But, one day, his dear 
Lord himselt stood before his very eyes. That 
well-known face looked on him; that familiar 
voice bade him try the extremest proof of his 


senses, It needed nothing more. The whole 
truth broke on him as by a_ lightning-flash. 


That Master whom he had believed utterly 
lost, stood revealed to him in such full Divine 
glory as he had never been before. And from the 
depth of his heart he cried, "My Lord and my 
od!“ 

Now, in our times of doubt, does i¢ not seem to 
us that such an experience as that, were it possible 
tous, would be the most blessed thing coneeiva- 
ide ? But we have not yet reached the end of the 
story. The most significant thing is yet to come. 
Jesus saith unto him, Thomas, because thou hast 
seen me, thou hast believed: b/essed are they that 
have not scen, and yet have believed.” 

For us, who do not see, who sometimes are like 
Themas, before his Master appeared to him, beset 
with uncertainty, those words stand, Blessed are 
they that have not seen, and yet have believed.” 

To get at their meaning, we must understand 
what kind of belief that is. It is not intellectual cer- 
tainty, for that is not subjest to the will, It does uot 
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imply denial or contradiction of our intelligent rea- 
son, for God does not ask that of us. This belief, 
which is possible without sight, and which is 
blessed, is holding fast to God, in our hearts and 
our lives. It is acceptance of God's will, whether 
it requires us to act or only to submit. It is obe- 
dience to that voice, the deepest instinet in us, 
which says, It is better to be true than to be 
false, better to be pure than to be sensual, better 
to love than to live for self; which says,. Trust 
Ged, accept his will. wait patiently for his appear- 
ing.” 

We cry to God, “Let us see thee.” And 
his answer is, Live to me.“ 
points to us for the present time. And in that 
there is the seed of a perfect and heavenly flower, 
whose beauty needs our whole life-time to pre- 
pare, and which no quick-grown joys could 
match. 

For, consider, that through this obscurity which 
is our present condition, there is made possible to 
us a higher tribute to our Father,—a greater sae- 
rifice, and so at last a greater blessedness, —than 
would otherwise be possible. Onr regard for our 
friends is not shown by having confidence in them 
when all appearances are in their favor. But if, 
when a friend is absent, and evil stories are told 
of him, and circumstantial evidence is against 
him,—if then we have that in our hearts which 
enables us to say. I /novw he is right,” then our 
friendship for that man shows its genuineness. 
So. if while a friend is constantly with us, and his 
wishes chime with ours, we do what gratifies 
him,—that is nothing. But if he is ata distance, 
so that we get no pleasure from his society; and 
if requests come from him which are troublesome 
tous: andif then we studiously follow and con- 
sult his pleasure,—a quality is brought out in our 
love which is precious. It is just so toward Goi. 
To be true to him when he is out of sight, to trust 
him when his ways seem strange, to accept his 
will when it runs all counter to*our desires,—that 
brings out an element that is the very root of all 
highest character and sweetest experience. 

It is perhaps a mistake to think those persons 
the most fortunate who have by nature quick 
spiritual sensibility, to whom the unseen easily be- 
comes reality. That quality is, indeed, one to be 
vrateful for. But those who are deficient in it 
have special possibilities of their own. ‘Think of 
one to whose imagination God is seldom or never 
vividly present. but who steadily and resolutely 
lives according to God's will. Suppose a man 
wrapped in clouds of doubt, or suffering under 
wisfortunes that seem utterly inconsistent with 
the Divine goodness, who after each shock per- 
sistently says, that my Father is good.” 
and nerves himself in that thonght to bear and be- 
lieve. When, hereafter, the full glory, the tender 
love of God, stands open before that man.— 
when he sees all of that which, not seeing, 
he bad elung to,—how will there rush upon him 
the thought of that past experience, now filled 
out and made good! To feel, I believed (os 
promise, and now he is keeping it. — what can 
lleaven give that is better than that! 


THE JUSTICE OF PROVIDENCE. 
LLE facts which the Bible declares as to GioWd's 
moral government of the world, stand from 
age to age, unchanged as the mountains, Every 
veneration sees doubt thrown upon them, sees the 
devil's lies wear a plausible look,—and then, sure 
as the rising and setting of the sun, God's truth 
reveals itself. 
cling to goodness as the one sure and precious 
thing, find themselves justified in the end. 

The constant teaching of the Bible is, that 
wickedness leads to misery, and right action to 
happiness. Neither finds its full and perfect issue 
in this life; but even in this life the general law 
holds good. The power which inspires the sys- 
tem of the universe, which works in man’s inner 
nature and the whole constitution of society, is a 
power that works for goodness and against sin. 
Evcry thoughtful man sees that lesson taught over 
and over again. 

A new illustration of it is being wrought out 
before our eyes, in the case of the men who re- 
cently spoiled our civic community, and mocked 
at justice, and rioted in their spoil ; outrageous, 
boastful, secure. They were just such men as the 
Psalmist saw. They are not in trouble as other 
men: neither are they plagued like other men. 
Therefore pride compasseth them about as a 
chain: violence covereth them as a garment: 
Their eyes stand out with fatmess : they have more 
than heart could wish. They are corrupt, and 
speak wickedly concerning oppression : they speak 
loftily.” Good yen looked upon thege in 


That is what he ap- 


They who hold fast to that, who. 
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despair. They practically doubted whether God 


did rule the world. Waters of a full cup are 
wrung out to them. And they say, How doth God 
know? and is there knowledge in the Most High ? 
Behold, these are the ungodly, who prosper in the 
world: they increase in riches. Verily, I have 
cleansed my heart in vain, and washed my hands in 
innocency ! When I thought to know this, it was 
too painful for me.“ 

Does it end there? No. “When I thought to 
know this, it was too painful for me, until I went 
into the sanctuary of God: then understood I 
theirend. Surely thou didst set them in slippery 
places: thou castedst them down into destruction. 
Hlow are they brought into desolation as in a mo- 
ment! They are utterly consumed with terrors.” 

Look at the men whoa year ago were the tyrants 
and scourges of this community. Tweed and 
Sweeny and Connolly driven from office and 
power; their names a hissing and a by-word; 
the penalty of the law hanging over them. 
Fisk sent out of life by one of his victims; his 
chief confederate driven from his place; McCunn 
dead from humiliation ; Cardozo forced to resign ; 
Barnard branded witha judicial stigma of infamy. 
And all this within a year! ‘Surely, thou didst 
set them in slippery places. How are they 
brought into desolation as in a moment! They 
are utterly consumed with terrors.” 

But, men say, the justice is incomplete; some of 
the rogues go unwhipt, and scarce one has had 
his full deserts. True, but we have seen the 
beginning only, not the end. Men are impatient. 
On occasion, they fly into such swarming activity 
as a nest of ants whose home is invaded. They 
ery out for instant results. If the wrong is not 
righted in a moment, they think nothing will ever 
be done. 

But God works on a larger plan than that. He 
has the room and the resources of eternity. Bo- 
loved,” says the Apostle Peter. be not ignorant 
of this, that one day is with the Lord as a thon- 
sand years, and a thousand years as one day. 
The Lord is not slack concerning his promise“ -a 
some men think he is— but long-suffering to ua- 
ward, not willing that any should perish . . . 
Wherefore, beloved, seeing that ye look for such 
things, be diligent that ye may be found of him 
in peace, without spot and blaineless.” 


7 
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THE OLD CATITOLIC CONGRESS. 


HERE meets at Cologne. on the twentieth of 

September, a Conference of the Old Catholics 
and their friends, which is likely to be a critical 
point in the new movement. It can hardly fail 
to become more definite and pronounced than 
heretofore, as to the extent of its reforms ; its or- 
vanic constitution and relations to other ecclesias- 
tical bodies ; and possibly also the attitude toward 
it of the European governments, a 
It is an extremely interesting question, how 
radical will be the changes determined on in the 
doctrine and practicé that have hitherto pre- 
vailed. The starting point being a denial of, the 
Pope's Infallibility, the papal excommunication 
must be braved, and an entire renunciation of al- 
legianee to Rome cannot be avoided without open 
fnilure. Other changes will naturally follow. Of 


those which seem probable, perhaps the most im- 


portant is the giving liberty to the priests to 
marry. Without this it seems to us impossible 
that the reform should be fundamental or valua- 
ble. Further. the tendency must be to increase 
the privileges of the laity,—as by establishing ser- 
vice in the vernacular, etc, How much will be 
done in this direction remains to be seen. As to 


_the body of doctrine, properly speaking, generally 


held by the Catholie Chureh, no radical alteration 
ix to be expected, save as to the dogma of the In- 
waculate Conception, which, depending fe its 
authority on that of Infallibility, should fall with 
the latter. 

As to organization, there is, we suppose, no 
doubt that the suecession of bishops will be pre- 
served. We may remind our un- Episcopal readers 
that the principle of Apostolie Suecession is a 
bend ef church unity reeagnized by the Catho- 
lie, Greek, and English churches, According to this 
theory there has been since the Apostles a lineal 
and uninterrupted suceessian of bisheps,in whom is 
vested the right of consecrating their own suecess- 
ors. of ordaining priests, and of confirmation. Lu- 
ther, who had no taste for half-way measures, dis- 
owned the principle and broke the line, and his 
example uus generally followed wy the Conti- 
nental Reformers. The English Church, mere 
conservative and gradual in its Reformation, ac 
knewledged the principle and preserved the suc- 
eession and its American daughter followed it 


exantple, The Dissegting churches in England, 
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and their representatives in America, all renoun- 
ced it. It is thus that our Episcopal Church holds 
itself unable to recognize the ministry of its Pro- 
testant sisters; but recognizes that not only of 
the English but of the Catholic and Greek Church- 
es; though the last two bodies have by no means 
returned the compliment. 

Dr. Dallinger, who praises Luther for much of 
his work, censures him for breaking the organic 
unity of the church, by cutting loose from the 
Apostolie suceession, The Old Catholics desire to 
preserve it; but at the outset they encounter the 
fact that none of the bishops of their own church 
are with them. But in this difficulty, they finda 
remarkable help. There has existed in Holland 
for 170 years, a fragment of the Catholie Church, 
which, at the time of the Jansenist controversy 
the Jesuits succeeded in bringing under the ban. 
But the bishops and their flocks stood their 
ground; the civil government protected them ; 
and ever since, this little church community, with 
an Archbishop at its head, has kept up its organ- 
ization. The Pope has ignored them ; and though 
they have sent him formal notice whenever they 
chose a new bishop, the message has been treated 
with contumely. This little church now offers to 
the Old Catholics just what they want,—a regular 
link in the Episcopal succession. Its head, the 
Archbishop of Utrecht, has recently made a tour 
among the Old Catholie congregations, to adminis- 
ter confirmation. This church will have repre- 
sentatives at the Cologne Congress. Several Greek 
bishops are expected to be present, though with 
what powers and disposition is uncertain. The 
English Church sends representatives, by invita- 
tion. At the last General Convention of our Epis- 
copal Chureh, Bishop Whittingham of Maryland, 
a man eminently qualified for the task, was des- 
ignated as a delegate; and, receiving invitation 
from the Old Catholic leaders, he sailed last week 
to attend the Congress. 

The course of events will be watched with inter- 
est by all American Christians. For ourselves, not 
expecting or desiring any organie unity of the 
whole church, and holding lightly what some prize 
as its symbols, we are very glad that one of our 
American churches is in a position to extend to 
the associates of Dillinger and Hyacinthe an ex- 
ternal fellowship which to them will be especially 
significant: and which is accompanied by the no 
less hehrty good will of Christians of every name. 


POLITICAL NEUTRALITY. 
OR all the heat of the present campaign, there is 


an unusually large number of intelligent men 


who view the struggle with comparative indiffer- 
ence. The reason is not far to seek. Each side in 
the controversy has drawbacks and defects which 
weigh seriously on the more thoughtful even of its 
supporters. 

The Cincinnati nomination was a terrible disap— 
pointment to the best element among the origina- 
tors of the movement. The genuine Reformers 
among them were almost to a man for Mr. Adams. 
They felt that he fitly represented the ideas they 
sought to advance, and united the proved quali- 
ties of a statesman to unblemished personal char- 
acter. Mr. Greeley’s name was in absurd incongru— 
ity with all except one of the principles which the 
Reformers advocated. It stood indeed for Am- 
nesty ; but it stood no less for Protection, for Ceu- 
tralization, and for a partisan civil-service system. 


Mr. Greeley’s character was indeed unblemished, 


and his services to the country had been great. 
Sut, on the other hand, his deficiencies were just 
those that disqualify for executive statesmanship, 
—want of steadiness and poise ; unsound financial 
not ions; excessive self-confidence ; weak judgment 
as to character; and a pervading element of „n- 
cejtainty which made everybody feel that his 
Administration would be at best an experiment, 


an experiment doubly hazardous with such an in- 


harmonious array of supporters. What wonder 
that such a nomination cast discouragement and 
doubt on all Reformers who had looked hopefully 
to the quarter whence it came * 

The Republican party, on the other hand, is by 
no means so ideally perfect as to inspire unbound- 
ed enthusiasm. After the war, the great work of 
the party was Reconstruction. Perhaps the best 
to be said of its performance in that field is, that 
it was certainly infinitely preferable to what the 
opposite party would have given us. But there 
were plenty of weak places init. Then, the party 
has unquestionably been backward and hesitating 
in taking up the new work which lies before it. 
After escaping from the Egypt of slavery and the 
Red Sea of war and the Wilderness of reconstrue- 
tion, it has lingered doubtfully before the Prom- 
Led Land of reform. It has suffered, like all long 
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suceessful parties, from a horde of plunderers, 
high and low, who in the shelter of its ranks have 
pillaged the community. Its President has won 
respect for a steady and safe administration ; and, 
though abused beyond measure, has kept the per- 
sonal confidence of the people. But he has made 
some mistakes, and has had bad men among his 
counsellors, and is not in any one’s judgment a 
second Washington or Lincoln. 

We are giving the dark side of the picture. Rat 
it is a true side, and it is felt to be true by all ex- 
cept partisans. And in view of these drawbacks 
to both parties, many men, habitually patriotié and 
sensible, are standing aside in disgust, taking no 
part in the contest and hesitating whether to vote 
at all. 

Such a passive attitude, however natural it may 
be, seems to us a mistaken one. No thoughtful 
man can suppose that the two parties are exactly 
equal in their merits. To us, there seems a great 
difference. But those who do not fully agree with 
us will concede that there must be some differ- 
ence between them. There must be a better and 
a worse, The better, whichever it is, has a claim 
on the citizen's support, just as real as if the 
difference were greeter. He has no right to 
decline the trouble of studying, and eomparing, 
and finding out on which side the good prepon- 
derates. 

If one can find only a probability as to whether 
Grant or Greeley will be the better President, that 
probability he is bound in conscience to follow. 
If a little light is all we have, we have just as 
— got to walk by that as though we had noon- 
day. 

If only all the good men were on one side and 
all the rascals on the other,—if one party unques- 

_tionably meant purity and the other corruption, — 
if one had for its candidate an undoubted saint, 
and the opposition candidate was William M. 
Tweed,—then with what prodigious satisfaction 
we would all go into the canvass! But waiting 
for such a contingency to do our duty as voters is 
like waiting for u river to run by. We cannot 
even expect such a clearly defined issug as there 
was in the war time, save once or twice in our 
lives. The ordinary and natural course of polities 
ix that there should be good and bad on both sides. 
Just what tests the inner quality of the people's 
fitness for self-government, is their ability to de- 
cide rightly among confused and distracting cir- 
cumstances. Whoever, in such perplexity, makes 
himself a cipher by declining to vote, fails just at 
the pinch. He denies to his country the service 
of his intelligence just when it is needed. He does 
exactly what every demagogue and place-hunter 
and publie robber would like to have all good men 
do. If the wire-pulling politicians, the men who 
would feed on the publie like vultures on a car- 
cases, could only get the patriotic citizens first to 
leave the nominations to them, and then in dis- 
gust at the nominations to leave the elections to 
them, what a royal time the knaves would have! 

The presence of moderate men in this canvass 
is especially needed. Its elements of bitterness 
and wafairness and scurrility, are the best of all 
reasons, not for standing aside, but for taking part 
in amanly, honorable, and Christian way. It is 
only thus that the tone of our polities can be 
raised : and the neutrality of good eitizens only 
fosters the evil against whieh it is meant us a 
protest, 


OCCASIONAL NOTES, 
| R. PUSEY has written a letter, intimatiug 
that if the Athunasian Creed is altered, those of 
bis way of thinking may feel themselves compelled to 
withdraw from the Church of England. Ile urges the 
point that the“ damnatory clauses” contain the only 
declaration which the Church makes of the vital im- 
portance of correct belief. This sounds oddly, when 
we remegnber that Dr. Pusey would consent to ex- 
plain away the clauses, by giving notice that those 
who fail to believe through “involuntary ignorance” 
or “invincible prejudice ure not condemued. This 
propensity to split hairs,—to make distinctions so tine 
thut no men can understand them, yet declare their 
vital importance,—is one of the strongest character- 

istics of the extreme High Chureb school, 

If the Church is going toweaken its hold on “Catholic” 
doctrice, Dr. Pusey thinks he and his friends cannot 
stay in it. We respect their seruples; but, really, we 
bave beard from them so many intimations that they 
couldn't avy longer stand the way things were going, 
and must go themselves, that we have ceased to be 
greatly impressed. For many years they have been 
talking about leaving; but still they 

lnger shiveriag on the @rink. . 
And fear to launch away.” 

One is reminded of the wicked husbaud whose uer- 
vous wife alarmed him with constant announcements 
tbat she was about to die; until he sighed forth the 
wish that Betsey would get well, or—do something.”’ 


—The Report on the Co-education of the Sexes” 


— — — 


at Harvard, which we printed last week, should have i 
been headed“ Report to the Committee” instead of © 
“Report of the Committee according to the ex- 


planation in Mr. Clarke’s prefatory note. 


—We find in The Independent the statement that | 


the Rev. W. C. Pond, of the Third Congregational | 


Church in San Francisco, has been driven from his 
pastorate by the opposition to his stand for the ad- 
mission of Thinese converts to his church. The hos- 
tile party at last professed to concede the point, but 
turned its warfare upon himself, and he, to end the 
strife, offered his resignation, which the church, by | 
advice of a Council, accepted. Mr. Pond is the Cali- | 
fornia correspondent of the Christian Union, and our 
readers will remember his plain, faithful, and moder- 
ate articles (written at our special request) upon the 
Chinese in California, and the duty of the Christians | 
toward them. He has suffered in a good cause, and 
we give him our heartiest sympathy—pained and 
mortified that in any Christian church, above all in 
one of the old New England faith, there should have | 
been such bigotry.. The Chinese converts were to have 
bad six months’ probation, and they are said to have — 
given “ good evidence; but the final action in regard 
to them is not peported. What will be done with 


them? Wesay with the Independent: 


“That church will be watched, that the Christian 
public may learn whether those men, who have driven 
off a faithful and successful pastor really because ho 
believed in the Christian principle that God made of 
one bloed all nations of meu, were earnest in assuring | 
the Council that they had ‘no disposition to exclude. 


the Chinese from membership here.“ 


—September means different things to different 


people. 
wide come trooping home to their ‘nests, 


The tlocks that have been scattered far and 
The mis- 


tress of the household begins anew the regulation of 
her “kitchen cabinet”? and the study of ways and 


means. The young ones are beginning to go to school | 
ugnin, half sighing, for the vacation joys that areover, | 
half pleased to find again the old companions and the 
steady occupation. College opens, and another year 
of the merry student-life begins. Tho minister comes | 
back to his people; the man of business settles to tho 


collar for another long pull of work, The poor man, 


who has had no vacation, breathes freer and goes more 
cheerily to his toil through the clear autumn air. | 
Happy now are they that live in the country. For 
them opens apvother page in the year’s gorgeous 
picture-book. Now the splendors of color begin to 
glow in the landscape; now every vine and weel 
takes on a radiant dress; the maples will soon bo 
aflame; the buckwheat fields are like snow; the jolly. 


pumpkins turn their fat sides to the sun amid the 


thick stocks of corn; the hills are wrapped in soft 


use; and the bappy earthlies content and peaceful | 


in her tranquil ripeness. 
strength and courage come back to the weary, and, 


Fresh life is in the air; 


in good heart and hope, we leave the hot summer for 


the year’s best season. 


— This is dreadful. We have been bearing up 
with all our courage againgt the appalling revelations - 
which the political organs have made, of the depravity | 
of the respective parties and of the fate impending over 
the pation should the wrong party win. But things — 
have got so bad that we can’t stand it any longer. Wo 
must at least relieve our souls by a ery of dismay. © 
What's going to become of us all? For, in the first 
place, the Republican and Greeley papers respectively 
have conclusively proved that every leading man in 
the Greeley and Republican parties isa corrupt scoun- - 
drel. As all our public men are included in the double 
category, this is pretty bad. But it isn’t half; no, 16 
ien't the beginning. We have only a choice between 
two lists of horrors. First, suppose Grant should be el- 
ected, We have assurances on every side that in that 
cose this country will be ruled by an ignorant imbe- 
cile and ambitious despot; he will fill the sixty thou- 
send offices with bis wife's relations; he will go around 
insulting all the Black Republics he meets; we shall 


_ have to make him presents till we haven't a copper 


left; the South will be ruined again; and the North | 
will not be fit to live in. And to bring about this pro- 
cious state of thing, a “terrorism” is now main-— 
tuined, such that no Republican dares to vote against 
Grant under penalty of fveling the full wrath of the | 
monster. 
But, nevertheless, there is some hope that righteous- | 
ness Will triumph and Mr. Greeley be elected. In that 
(ase, may we vot hope for better things? A terrible 
reply is thundered in our ears from the other side. 
Under Mr. Greeley’s administration, the rebel debt 
will be assumed by Goverument; slavery will be re- 
established; there are hints even that Wilkes Booth 
will be recalled from his grave, to help in the fiendidh | 
work,—though what such «a monster as Mr. Greeley | 
wants of the comparatively virtuous assassin is not | 
teld. Besides, Mr. Greeley is in league with the Pope: 
if he doesn't actually invite the old gentleman to sit in 
the Presidential chair, he will at least kick the Bible 
out of every -chool-house and bring back the St. Bar- 
tholomew doings in a trice. i 
Alas, alas! Between such alternatives, what is an 
unhappy nation to choose? ‘Khe difference seems to be 
only equal to that implied in the last astronomie vis- 
ion — that the sun, as other stars have done, will flare — 
up and go out,—a difference only between being 
roasted and frozen to death. The Fifth of November 
seems destined in any case to seal the fate of this un- 
happy nation. ; 
“ Chaos, great Anarch, lets the curtain fall, 
And yoivergal dyrkgew covers 


. 
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‘in order. 


‘the spends i e country it might satis- | . ; 
Spends in the coustry changing. Then boil, or—a still better way«—steam 


is er s im] ions. But we 
factorily explain his erroneous impress! them for the proper time. Twenty minutes for aspara- 
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WHERE IGNORANCE IS BLISS IS IT 
FOLLY TO BE WISE? 
BY MRS. H. W. BEECHER. 


66 7 OU make but a short tarry in the country,” | 


said one gentleman to another,as they en- 
tered the cars on a hot day a short time since. 

“Yes, I just ran away to geta breath of country 
air.“ 

It is a great blessing to escape from the city this 
very trying weather, and enjoy the cooluess aud fresh- 
ness of this pure air. One seems to lay in strength and 
health for fall duties by these short periods of rest. 
Are you fond of the country?“ 

* Y-e-s. For a short time. Can't say I should be 
content to remain long, however. A day or two at 
most will quite satisfy me. There is much said about 
the pleasures and superior comforts of country life, at 
least in the summer. I don’t exactly see it. As far as 
creature comforts are concerned, I certainly secure 
better fare, finer vegetables,’ more desirable meat. 
poultry and fish, and far more enjoyable accommoda- 
tions, with less effort, in the city, than I have ever 
found in the country. The corn is miserable—nothing, 
infact, but field corn, I think, whereas our city mar- 
kets supply the best and sweetest. To be sure 1 had 
some very nice peas yesterday for a wonder; but gen- 
erally, for some reason I cannot understand, all the 

vegetables one gets in the country have a disazreeab!e, 
Carthy taste that the city market gardeners in mage 
to get rid of.”’ 

“Tam surprised at what vou say. I never fail to 
‘find the sweetest corn and peas, the finest vegetables 


‘of every description. all far better than I can possibly | 


get in the city; and then if there were no other ad- 
vantage, we escape the mosquitoes.” 

“Yes, 1 know it is claimed that there are none; but 
that claim is not allowable—like the ‘indirect claims,’ 


“you know. No. I find nothing in the country that 
can at all compensate for the loss of luxuries and su- 
perior comfort that I secure in the city. The beds are 
generally detestable—the lights an abomination— no washing! neither — — 
dirty, greasy, smoky lamps, or the feebler light of this need no washing; neither do beans. Asparagus 
‘a country dip, besides the trouble of keeping them 


We avoid all this in the city. We have 


Only to light the gas, and there is an end toall that , 
trouble.” 


The cars starting just then, we lost in the rattle and 


remainder of the conversa- | 
vonfusion they made the remainde sprinkled over them; then boiling water poured on, 


flection for some time. Where ignorance is bliss tis and the whole brought to a boil immediately—else 


tion; but what we bad heard furnished food for re- 


folly to be wise, isan old, but we think a very false 


idea. If we knew where this city worshiper passed | 
| 
| 


think we can give a pretty close guess. Probably he 


getables are bought 
re . minutes: when so old as to need longer cooking, they 


4n the market and carelessly cooked; or it may be at 


some friend’s, who having no garden of his own, is | 
compelled to purchase his provisions from the same | 


tource; or, if freshly gathered, they are left in the hot 
gun, or hotter kitchen, to wither and grow stale, and 
then have their ruin completed by the ignorance of the 


cook, to whose care they were consigned, 


There is nothing in the culinary department that 


requires so much care and watchfulness from the time 


they are gathered till they are ready for the tableas ve- 


getables, and nothing can be easier cooked and cooked 


right, when once theproper manner of preparing 
them is thoroughly understood; that is, if one can 
have access to a good garden, where such things as 
deteriorate by keeping can be gathered the same day 
they are to be eaten. If the vegetables of which this 
man complamed were stale to begin with, and then 
badly cooked—all boiled together, as is commou in 
‘many hotels, and as some farmers’ wives are content 


to cook them, we have no doubt that more palatable | 


viands could be procured at a good hotel, or in his 
own family in thecity. But it properly gathered and 
cooked, we think it impossible to seeure as good vege- 
tables in the city, and certainly not those that can be 
_as nutritious and safe asin the country. The remark 
that “somchow all the vegetables one gets in the 
country have a disagreeable, earthy taste that city 
gardeners manage to get rid of.“ reminds us of the 
story of the converted milkman who, anxious to over 
come all his old habits and evil ways, no longer watered 
his milk but gave his customers good measure and a 
pure article. Aftera few days, a city lady whom he 
supplied noticed the great difference in taste and 
color, and sent for him one day saying. What have 
you been doing to your milk? I have patronized you 
for years, and you have always given entire satis- 
faction; but for some days past your milk tastes pecu- 
liarly. A thick, nasty, yellow scum rises on the top, 
which makes me sick just te look at it. If you serve 
me in this way any longer I must trya new milkman.” 
So thinking that in this case at least honesty was not 
the best policy, the milkman returned to his old mode 
of watering the milk, that his patrons need no longer 
be disturbed by the yellow scum or ercam found 
on top—a luxury she had so little of that it was not, 
recognized, but supposed to be something which 
had been carelessly dropped in while milking. Per- 
haps the earthy taste complained of in the country 
vegetables could be accounted for by a similar ex- 
, planation: they were like pure milk, se much richer 
than the stale, tasteless things found in city markets 


that toa city-nurtured palate the taste was foreign 
and mysterious. 

A few rules for gathering and preparing vegetables 
in the country may be given, which, if carefully ob- 
served, will secure their being brought to the table in 
an excellent condition, and eaten without one murmur 
of dissatisfaction. 

First be sure that they were raised from the best of 
seed. It is useless to expect good vegetables unless 
they spring from the most perfect and best variety of 
seed. Do men gather grapes of thorns or figs of 
thistles?’ Those who cultivate but a few acres simply 
for family use, having learned the importance of 
choosing their seed with Hare, are every year becom- 
ing more and more particular in their search for the 
finest varieties. More depends on this than farmers 
na ve been accustémed to think; but seeing what can 
be done by amateur gardeners through care, and 
' reading the success of other experiments, they are 
ing much more atteation to this than was customary 
in former years. The result is that there is no longer 
any excuse for having a poor article brought either 
from your own garden or the rt thefnan is the length 


of time it has been gathered, and thesmanuer in which 
it has been prepared, that determine its excellence. 
All vegetables are injured by lying exposed to stun 
and rain; but corn, peas, fresh beans, asparagus, and 
‘lettuce become perfectly worthless. .They should be 
gathered while the dew is yet on them, brought to the 


house, and placed at once in a cool place where the | 


sun will not strike upon them. It is better to leave | 
corn in the husk, peas and beans in the pods, until it is | 


time to prepare them for cooking. Then watch that 
they are not left long in water—if, indeed, vou cannot 
avoid washing them entirely. Corn when taken from 
the husk needs no washing; simply remove all the silk. 
If there is a black or rusty spot on an ear of corn, reject 
it entirely; it shows the beginning of disease. It im- 
proves a mess of peas, adding greatly to their sweet- 

ness, to boil the pods, after shelling, about fifteen 

minutes inthe water you will boil the peasin. For this 
purpose, it is necessary to pour cold water over the 


| pods, to remove dust or minute bugs that may have 


been upon them. Wash quickly, and then leave them 


should be washed quickly, to remove all dust; but must 


on no account be left in the water a moment after it is 
clean. As soon as washed, put in a cullender to drain, 


and then over the stove to cook as soon as you can. All 


vegetables should be laid in the saucepan in which 
they are to be cooked, with sufficient salt to season 


they become of a brownish color and look very uninvit- 
ing. The salt—either put on them first, or the water 
salted before they are put in—prevents the coler 


gus, peas, and corn, is long enough—never over thirty 


are too old to use at all. Beans require longer time, 
unless very young; from three-quarters to an hour 
will be necessary. 

All vegetables are much sweeter and fresher when 
steamed—particularly if you use one of the Rum- 


ford boilers”’ of which we spoke last week, where 


they are inclosed in a tightly covered can, or aauce- 
pan, so that neither water nor steam can touch them, 
but the water boils underneath the dish, cooking by 
the heat. In this case, the seasoning and just as much 
water as is necessary to take up with vegetables 
should be put with them into the saucepan—not a drop 
more. You thus secure all the sweetness and juices of 
your vegetables, without weakening or destroying the 
flavor. But if you boil them, use as little water as 
possible. 

We think if a few dishes of country vegetables 
gathered and cooked in this manner were set before 
those who now prefer those they find in market, they 
would completely change their opinion. This is hard 
on those whose home is and must be in the city. But. 
there is a remedy even for them, if situated so that 
they can, either by rail or carriage, ride out a few 
miles to the market gardens, and buy their vegetables 


vored. whose home is in the country. But there are 
many who cannot afford to do this, or have not the 
time, and in these cases their ignorance is a bliss from 
which it would be folly to try and awaken them, 
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RECEIPTS, 


Mock Sovurp.—Take a calt's head dressed 
with the skin on—the fresher the better. Take out the 
brains and lay aside. Soak the head one hour after 
washing it several times ina plentiful supply of cold 
water, in cold spring water. Then put it in your soup- 
| kettle, or digester, adding two quarts more of cold 
| water than is needed to cover it, aud place over the 
| stove or range. As it begins to heat, a large amount 
of scum will rise to the top. Wateb this carefully, and 
skim it off as fast as it rises. Let it boil one hour, or 
till the meat u be easily removed from the bone, 
| when it should be removed from the liquor. and when 
_ nearly cold cut from the bones, in neat pieces about 

an inch square. The tongue may be ent up in small 

pieces with the meat, or cut up and mixed with the 
brains for aside dish. The skin of the head is the best 
part, and should be cut up carefully. leaving as much 


— 


direct from the field were they grow. In this way 
they can have as fresh food as those more highly fa- | 


fat adhering to it as you can. As soon as the head is 
taken up, put to the broth in which it was boiled, five 
pounds knuckle of veal and the same of lean beef, 
adding all the bones and trimmings of the head; a 
half-dozen cloves, a quarter of an ounce of allspice and 
the same of whole black pepper; boil five hours; skim 
well, and keep closely covered. Then strain and set 
aside till morning, when all the fat must be removed, 
and two quarts of this stock reserved. Now put ina 
large saucepan, over the fire, half a pound of good 
fresh butter, twelve ounces of onions, sliced, quarter of 
an ounce of green sage, chopped. Let these fry one 
hour, slowly. Be careful that it does not scorch- 
Then rub in half a pound of flour, by degrees, gradu- 
ally adding the broth, by degrees, till of the thickness 
of rich cream. Season with salt to your taste—half an 
ounce of lemon peel grated. Let it simmer again gently 
an hour and a half, and strain through a hair-seive 
or tamis. Don’t rub the soup through the sieve; it 
will make it muddy. If it does not run through easily, 
knock a wooden spoon against the side of the sieve— 
that will start it through without thesediment, which 
would go through if rubbed. Put the stock, when 
strained, mto a clean stewpot with the pieces of the 
head; add to eack gallon of soup, half a pint of nice 
Claret, if you wish it dark—Madeira or Sherry if not 
two tablespeonfuls of lemon juice, and two of catsup» 
one of the essence of anchovy, a teaspoonful of curry- 
powder, or quarter of a drachm of cayenne. Let it 
simmer till the meat is tender, taking care that it is 
not done too much, and by frequent stirring prevent its 
sticking. When the meat is quite tender, serve the 
soup with foree meat, braén, or egg balls. This should 
have been reduced by boiling to four or five quarts, 
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ENSIGN JACKMAN’S DOG. 
BY KIRKLAND. 


LL the dogs want their histories written—at 

least their friends want them written. And 

next in order comes the Ensign’s dog. But as for the 

beginning of his history—no man knows it; and the 
end has not come yet. 

But about the Ensign first. He'carried a regimental 
flag in the war of 1812, and earned his title, and every- 
body knew him by it—the old ensign. 

He was a farmer, and lived just on the outskirts of 
the village, with his wife as old as himself. His child- 
ren were middle-aged men and women, settled at the 
west, long ago. The aged couple lived by themselves, 
in a state of- exceeding comfort: he called her 
Mother.“ and she called bim Father’’—a pleasing 
habit which some old people fall into, and which con- 
stuntly reminds them both of the children every time 
they address each other, and ecomprehends the whole 
family in two words. He had his “stock’’ in the 
barn, cattle, a horse and sheep, and the hen poultry; 
and in the house they had a cat, Fernando. A dog was 
to come into the household and history, but as ye 
they knew it not. 

This is how they came by him. 

One day there was an auction in the village. Some 
family about moving away, took this method of dis- 

posing of the multifarious articles not good enough to 
be carried away, and too good, as they thought, to be 
destroyed—a genuine country auction. 

To this auction went all the men in the country 
round about, of course; for if there is one thing which 
more delights the heart of man than another, it is to 
go toan auction; and the more worthless the wares 
are, the more they enjoy it and the higher they bid. 

To it went a man with a dog—a homely Scotch ter- 
rier. That is, it is supposed that there must have been 
u man, though nobody remembered to have seen him, 
and he never was heard of afterwards. But would a 
dog go alone? a strange dog, I mean that had never 
been seen in those parts before. 

The Ensign was there; he was famous for attending 
auctions, and he always had so many articles knocked 
off to him that he had got into the way of going with 
his ox-team tocarry his property home. His garret 
was full of things, and his sheds and yards were clut- 
tered with old farming implements. He was nota 
very tidy man, but a good and kind one, which is bet- 
ter, if we must choose. 

On this occasion he kept bidding, and the last thing 
which was struck off to him was a cradle, for which 
there was no longerany use in his house, for his grand- 
children bad out-grown cradles. But the old man 
suid that it was the most beautiful piece of furniture 
he ever saw in a home, took it, hoisted it to the top of 
his load, and was about starting off, when he was at- 
tracted by a crowd gathered around something which 
lay on the ground, and looking over the shoulders of 
those nearest him, for he was the tallest man in the 
village, he saw a wretched dog, all muddy and bloody 
and tangled, and with a leg broken. It was the very 
Scotch termer which some of them had noticed wan- 
dering about alone, and he had been run over and left 
in that pitiful and helpless condition. 

Nobody seemed to care for him, except to stare, out 
of curiosity. It was not sympathy, aud the dog knew 
it. He lay panting and licking his wounds, but keep- 
ing las eyes wide open, and looking with a good deat 
of perception in them, at the faces about him. One 
man proposed killing him; another suggested throw- 
ing him back somewhere and leaving bim to die. There 
was hardly a kind word for lum, except from a Intle 
shoe- maker. who kueit down on the ground beside bim 
and tried to wipe away the blood, and tenderly ex- 
amined the wound, 
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Ens 
— to have no owner, said he would ,take care 
bry took him up in his arms as carefully as he would 
a baby, carried him to the cart, laid an old frock in 


the cradle, and then placed the dog in and drove 


e. 
a Mother” Jackman found no fault with him for 
pringing home so much rubbish. She was like the 
wife of Gudbrand: she thought everything her hus- 
pand did was just right. Still leas would she object to 
the dog. She made him a bed with some old rugs on 
the “settle” in the chimney-corner the first thing. 
It wasan old-fashioned house, where there was still 
left a wide fire-place in the kitchen; and placed just 
where its occupants would bask in the light and 
warmth of the generous fire, was that quaint and 
comfortable piece of furniture called a “settle,” 
painted red, with a high straight back, and broad 
roomy scat where two or three could sit. There the 
dog was placed. The cat, Fernando, always had one 
end;: henceforth the dog was to have the other. The 
old couple did not need it, for each had a bow-backed 
rocking-chair. 

‘The Ensign splintered the leg und bandaged it, and 
left the rest, as he said, to Natur.” And Nature, 
who isa wise physician, in time healed the poer ani- 
wal, though not so effectually but he always had a 
kird of halt in his gait. 

The next thing was to find out his name. His own 
rame was the best one for him, it oue could only find 
out what it was. So the Eusign tried him with all he 
could think of, beginning with Bose. You must have 
observed that whenever a man has occasion to call a 
strange dog, whose name he is in ignorance of, he in- 
variably says “ Bose.” Why it should be “ Bose“ 
more than Watch,“ or Tige,“ or any other name 
by which dogs are kuown, is a mystery which you 
may explain if you can. 

So he began with Bose, as I said, and kept on slowly 
and distinctly to the end of his list. But it was not 
Bose. It was not Spring, nor Spot, nor Sport, nor 
lion, nor Tiger, nor Carlo, nor Pete, nor Pat, nor 
Trip, nor Maje, nor Watch, nor Turk, nor Tartar, nor 
Rover, nor Jim, nor Jip, nor Towser, nor Snap, nor 
Cesar, nor Skyler, nor Skip, nor Mac, nor Dick. 

The Ensign shouted them. His wife repeated them 
coaxingly ; and the creature sat bolt upright and 
looked in their faces, aud it seemed as if he could not 
wait for the right one; as if he must speak and tell 
them what it was. Oh, if they would only hit upon 
it! It everadog wanted to speak, he did. If ever a 
dog tried to, he did. 

At last the oid man cried out in despair, “ Well, 
Mother, we shall have to name him for ourselves; 
we'll call him Jackman.“ 

That's it!“ cried the dog, starting up. That is, he 
did not exactly say those words, but he let them 
know. He sprung into their faces, and Jathered their 
hands with his tongue, and hobbled about in a state 
of distraction, quite crazy with delight. There was 
no doubt about it. He was Juck. 

They never saw a day when they were sorry they 
had taken in the outcast. He was no beauty. His color 
was not pleasing ; his ears were mutilated; his tail 
had been nicked; he was stiff in his gait. Neither did 
he possess any brilliant qualities. He was rathera sad 
and reflective dog; it seemed as if the memory of old 
troubles oppressed him at times. He made friends 
with no one outside of the house. He remembered 
the hard-heartedness of the men of that village, who 
in the day of his distress punched him with their um- 
brellas and poked him with their feet, and he would 
have nothing to do with them. He stayed by the 
Jackmans. 

The second winter after Jack went to live with 
them, the Ensign took it into his head to get his wood 
from a distant rough tract which he owned, more 
than a mile from home. The sled-path was very un- 
even, over boggy places, between rocks, winding in 
and out through the woods. It was not a safe under- 
taking for am old man, and his wife protested; but he 
was strong and well; he knew every knoll and turn 
and difficult spot; besides, his oxen were perfectly 
broken, and then, he had Jack. 

So daily they went off together, and in a few hours 
returned in safety witha great load of wood, until 
one afternoon as they re jogging homeward, the 
sled canted on a stone, and the uppermost log on the 
load rolled off on the Ensign’s side, taking nim un- 
aware, knocked him down and held him there wedged 
in between the runner anda huge boulder which al- 
most overhung the path. 

As he fell be instinctively shouted “ whoa” to the 
ox en, and they stopped at once, then and there. It 
they had started at all, the sideling load would have 
been precipitated upom his head; but trained and 
most obedient of creatures, like all good oxen, they 
minded what was said to them and halted, with the 
toppling logs ready to roll off at the first movement. 
But, though they might stand there all the afternoon, 
as probably they would, when night drew near they 
would go home. Besides, there was no help in them. 

While this had been happening, Jack had been off 
careering about the woods, hunting hares and starting 
up partridges, and having a most delightful time; but 
now when the Ensign whistled for him, he came 
bounding back to the sled, saw what had happened, 
and that he could not get at his master, and started 
for home with the speed of a race horse. Mother 
Jackman saw him coming down the road, and he 
seemed to hei to be almost flying. His lameness did 


not hinder him then. He cleared the ground uke a 


ign pressed in among them, and finding the | 


deer running for his life. She knew that something 
was the matter, and rushed to the door; but instead 
of stopping there, he shot past and kept straight on, 
by several houses and shops, to the shoemaker’s. 
Meanwhile she caught up a shawl, and set out for the 
woods. 

Jack had evidently gone through with some process 
of reasoning. which brought him to the conclusion 
that it wasa casein which a woman could not help, 
not even his own mistress. And so he sped by every- 
body else to the one man who had befriended him. 
He burst into the presence of the shoemaker, pulled 
at his shirt sleeves, and ran to the door, whining. The 
man puton his coat and followed. At the grocery 
store next door he stopped long enough to tell of the 
dog’s conduct, then borrowed a horse and sleigh which 
stood waiting while the owner was making purchases, 
and drove on after Jack. Men came out along the 
road until there was quite a party on the way, some 
in sleighs and some on foot. When the old lady was 
overtaken, she was picked up and conveyed along. 

Jack led the way. There stood the patient oxen iu 
their tracks; they had not afted so much as one of 
their feet in all that time. And there lay the Ensign, 
quite insensible now, just where be had fallen. 

By using the utmost precaution, the men succeeded 
in unloading the wood—it was in logs, sled-length, 
being the trunk of a great birch tree which the old 
man had cut down and into lengths—and rescuing the 

That happened some time ago, and I have spoken of 
the Ensign as one who was, but he is living yet. fie 
was restored toa comfortable state of health in time, 
but that was the end of his “ getting up wood“ for- 
ever, and indeed of all kinds of work, He sold his 
farm ayd house. and moved farther into the village; 
but the “settle” they keep yet, although they have 
no longer a chimney-corner, and it seems wofully out 
of place anywhere else. But there it is, settle,“ Fer- 
nando, and all. 

Jack's occupation as a farmer’s dog is gone, but he 
takes his out-of-door exercise now and then in a trot 
to the shoemaker's. Except for that occasional ab- 
sence, the three friends are almost inseparable—or, I 
should say, the fcur. For, while the Ensign reads the 
Bible or his newspaper to mother,“ placidly knitting 
in her bow-backed chair, and Jack lies on his own rug 
in his own corner of the “settle,” listening, Fernando, 
in his corner in cat-like content, makes the group 
complete. 


— 


LITTLE BOY BLUE. 
BY R. u. A. 
H's true name was Donald Craig, but the 


Scotch are fond of giving familiar names which 
are taken from the place where one lives or from some 
peculiarity of dress or feature. Now, whether it was 
the color of his honest eyes, or of his Highland bonnet, 
or because he was true blue, does not appear, but Boy 
Blue he was called in every shealing, and on every 
hill-side, for ten miles around. 

Donald's home was at the foot of Ben Thamis, a 
mighty hill among the Highlands, whose dark woods 
and darker caverns were believed to be the abode of 
elves, and fairies, and the whole tribe of enchanters. 
The presiding genius of the Ben Thamis was a witch, of 
giant size and broom-stick of corresponding propor- 
tions, who haunted the summit of the mountain and 
sat enthroned ina certain inaccessible cavern, a terror 
to all sleepy, lazy plough-boys, shepherds, and idle 
housewives. 

Donald lived with his grandmother, an ancient dame 
of much experience and many pretensions to wisdom. 
She had a little house of her own, and a few sheep and 
cattle which it was his business to tend. It was his 
pride to be faithful, and from dawn till dark he staid 
upon the hill-side leading and watching bis wandering 
charge, and learning his tasks meantime, or readivg 
stories under the shade of a great hay-rick that stood 
upon the bank of the stream that bordered his pasture- 
grounds. For Dame Craig was a woman of substance, 
and had both corn-field and meadow-land. She was 
also a person of much authority in all the country 
round, whose word was indeed as good as law among 
dependents and relations to the fortieth dezree of 
family longitude. This power she was careful to pre- 
serve by expecting a good deal of everybody and mak- 
ing very few gllowances, a sort of discipline which was 
somewhat relaxed in favor of her grandson, bat only 
enough to permit him to read and study as much as he 
could, requiring however that he should knit stock- 
ings for himself and plait a certain amount of rushes 
in the course of the year. All Scotch boys knit stock- 
ings, at least those that do not go barefoot, and weav- 
ing rushes is a Common employment among old coun- 
try peasants. 

These light tasks were easily performed, leaving 
Donald abundant time for the oceupation he liked 
best. 

Grandmother Craig, though sparing ot her praise, 
was iu secret*proud of her boy, and in fact considered 
him nothing less than a poet aud a genius. For Don- 
ald had. with the occasional assistance of the minister, 
mastered three or four books of Virgil, and a little 
Greek, and could fill Lis slate with verses, such as they 
were, besides teiling long stories from history and my- 
tholegy, that rivalled even the legends of Granny 
Craig herself. These accomplishments the dame looked 
upon with a degree of reverence that she was careful 
to conceal. Indeed she was rather fond of holding up 


to Doyaid the esample of bis gad grandfather, 


who had been soldiers in theirday. Donald had read 
enough of wars to be inspired with a love of anything 
martial, and was always ready to join the dame in her 
plans for his future renown asa chieftain. “ But, son 
Donald,“ said she, one evening, after a story, in whioh 
the hero began life as a shepherd and ende 1 gloriously 
at Bannockburn, son Donald, dost think thou wilt 
gather strength to fight for Scotland by sleeping o’ day 
times!“ 

“ Sleeping o daytimes, Granny! exclaimed Donald, 
u ho ever saw me asleep except at night in my bed!“ 

“ A shepherd lad should not have his two eyes shut 
fifteen minutes at a time,“ said the dame significantly. 

I was not sleeping Granny. I was just thinking 
about Christian and Faithful and seeing the pleasant 
land of Beulah the plainer.” 

“Ye may see the pleasant land of Beulah as plain as 
you like,“ answered the dame but ye must not shut 
your eyes to clear your vision, and ye would do well to 
sit on the open hillside and avoid that hay stack 
which is but a temptation to ye, Donald,” 

But the great mountain is so grand from the bank 
of the stream, urged Boy Blue, und Granny, ye have 
aye said that I was a faithful shepherd.” 

“So ye are, Donald, so ye are, but there is always a 
first time, and ye are out of sight of your flock against 
the rick.” 

But they are always resting Granny, there is no 
danger that they will ever stray.” 

“No danger has lost many a sheep, grandson,” said 
the dame; to which wise remark Donald made no 
reply. Few persons ever do undertake to reply toa 
proverb, probably because a proverb is the sum of 
wisdom iu itself and is not supposed to admit of any 
answer. 

As Donald was leadirg his charge down the hillside 
next morning, he met the Dame, who was often out so 
early as to make one suspect her of having started 
over night. 

“Little good will staff or horn do ye, Boy Blue, 
while ye are watching with your eyes shut or dream- 
ing with them open, said Mother Craig, shaking her 
long staff. “Ye know who Lides at the top of the hill, 
and ye know what bappened to Sandy Roy, when he 
was slumbering at his work." 

I have small belief in the witch of the hill, Granny, 
seeing I have been looking for her ever since I was 
born and no hair of her head have I ever seen.“ 

No belief in the witch of the hill! but ye shall have, 
ye vain bairn, and that soon I promise ye.” 


„ I= deed Granny, | meant nae disrespect to ye,” said 
the somewhat abashed Boy Blue. 

‘** Disrespect to me:“ replied the dame, “do you take 
me for an evilspirit? Be off to your work and speak not 
in your ignorance. May be yell have a lesson taught 
ye.” 


She disappeared up the hillside, and Donald slinging 
his satchel over his shoulder continued to walk, but 
little daunted by his grandmother’s angry words, to 
which he was well used, or by her mysterious threats 
which bad never resulted in anything more than an 
unexpected tlogging at her own strong hands. “ As 
for Sandy Roy,“ said Boy Blue to himself, “it was his 
own black cow that tossed him across the burn, and 
served him right, he’s aye noddin’ and dozin’, the lazy 
loon.” 

The forenoon wore away, the lessons were finished, 
and Donald, taking a blue yarn stocking from one 
pocket and a volume of the Pilgrim’s Progress from 
the other, prepared to knit and read in true Scoteh 
fashion. But the slow wandering of the flock had 
brought them to their accustomed watering-place at 
the stream, and the shepherd to the cool shadow of 
the great rick which stood just above where the 
greund rose abruptly from the water. 

“When granny forbids me to sit under the hay-rick, 
it will be time to keep away,” thought Donald. A8 
long as she talks of what no one has ever seen, I may 
as well make the most of this good shade, and be 
thankful for it. 

The noonday sun was indeed too strong for one to 
sit still in, and the deep shade of the tall mound of 
hay most inviting. Donald seemed to prefer the 
widest part of it, and after making a cushion of moss 
aud heather, prepared to be as comfortabie as he 
knew Low. 

The hours passed away, the knit/®g went on rap- 
idly, and the knitter, though der in his book, did not 
forget to look often after be Charge, which still lay 
peacefully by the burnside 

But the air began to gange; a mist stole down the 
side of the great hill- Donald drew his plaid around 
him, and shutting les book, fell into a Kind of talk 
with himself. 

„How I do wisk,”’ began Donald, “ that the Pilgrim's 
Progress was true, and that I could set out to-day for 
the wicket gate, toward the Lowlands | kavW it, js, 
It would be o much easier to go on a real journey. 
with a pack on one’s back, and to fight real giants and 
mugous, than to get to Heaven just by trying to be 
good every day. What beautiful sheep mine are, and 
what a fine thing it is to beashepherd. How could 
granny say that Islent! There are all the flock and 
herd just as safe as can be. I wonder if Virgil was a 
shepherd! Seems to mg he must have been. Apolie 
was a shepherd; but we don't know anything he said 
aboutit. What a pity that is!” (Donald’s talk had 
aubsided into a silent reverie, and the flymg knitting- 
heedles lay idle upon bis knee.) King David, though, 
is the king of shepherds. Only think of his killmg 
the lion and the bear, and Goliath too. I should like 


to be a soldier ot that gost, King David must have 
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been thinking of his shepherd-days when he wrote 
the twenty-third psalm and that beautiful one about 
the ‘fowls upon the mountains, and the cattle upon 
a thousand hills.’ I wonder if the hill-country of 
Judea is not something like the Highlands? 

Ho these young birches wave about on the moun- 
tain, and whata strange old oak thatis up there! these 
two leng branches look just like arms, ready to catch 
a body.” Donald's eyes were half closed. O Tityrus, 
thou shepherd, reclining uuder the shade of a hay- 
stack—no—of a wide-spreacing beechtree. My sheep 
are bleating close by—they are safe, and I hear some 
wild fowl] on the hill; to-morrow I will come and take 
them to King Admetus—no, to granny—uall the fowls 
upon the mountaius.”” Donald was dozing; Donald 
was asleep! 

* * 2. 221 * 

A sound as of many peals of thunder shook the 
sir: his head was under water, his feet were upper- 
most, then his head was in the air, his feet upon noth- 
ing. Apollo and Apollyon, King David, Giant Des- 
pair, Christian and Faithful rushed past him, stars 
and rainbows filled his sight; the lowing of cattleand 
the bleating of sheep, psalms and lines of Virgil 
sounded in his ears, while high over all a voice shricked 
his doom in Gaelic, and a mighty power dragged him 
he knew not whither. 


Donald awoke: he was lying upon the settle by the 
kitchen fire. His head was much bound up, aud he 
was conscious of some stiffness in the joints. Lt was 
very early, but Dame Craig sat weaving rushes as 
though she had been there all night. His clothes hung 
by the fire, and his breakfast stood ready for him. 

Me had better bide at hame to-day, son,“ said the 
Dame, with unwonted kindness in her voice, and 
send for Sandy Roy to tend your sheep. But Donald 
shook his head, and wisely forbearing to make any re- 
mark, he took himself to his work. ; 

Precisely what were the dread words uttered over 
the drowsy shepherd he never would tell, but Danald 
was a soldier in after life, and was observed to be re- 
markably wide awake upon duty. Neither did he 
ever express any skeptical doubts as to the existence 
of the mountain-spirit, who he declared in confidence 
to Sandy Roy was ten fect high, carried a broom-stick 
ahundred feet long, and looked very much like Great 
Grandmother Craig, only much more so. 


The Church. 


HOME. 


EV. FREDERICK G. CLARK, D. D., has re- 

signed his pastorate of the Gates Avenue Pres- 
byterian Church, and has accepted the pastorate of 
ihe Tompkins Avenue Presbyterian Church. A part 
of the Gates Avenue Church will follow their pastor 
to his new field. The rest will remaiu and sustain the 
Gates Avenue Church. 

—The Tompkins Avenue Presbyterian Church 
las au important and rapidly increasing tield of labor, 
They have five lots on the corner of McDonough Street 
and Tompkins Avenue, nearly opposite the Orphan 
Asylum. On these a fine chapel has been built iu 
which they will worship till their church is erected, 
‘The architect, Mr. J. Welsh, is now preparing plans for 
the church which will be finished next year, A par- 
sonage also is to be erected. 

Rev. Mr. Dickey, former pastor of Tompkins 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, has been chosen pro- 
feesor in Lincoln College, l'ennsylvauia, and has ae- 
cepted the appointment. 

—The new Congregational Church of Dr. Seud- 
der, near the union of Bedford Avenue and Fulton 
Street, was opened for use on Sunday, September 8. 
Sermons by Dr. W. M. Taylor, of New York. This 
building is on the general plan of the Tabernacle of 
Dr. Talmadge, only it has more architectural display 
in the front towards Fulton Street. It is made of cor.- 
rugated iron painted, and will be commodious and 
eapacious, 

—The pastors of New York and Brooklyn are 
returzing with myigorated health to resume their 
labors, and prepare tor the winter campaign. 


— 
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—The West Presbyterian Church, just at the | 


N. W. corner of the reserveir in New York, has been 
closed for renovation and decoration. It is now opened 
and the pastor, Rev. Dr. T. S. Hastings, will resume 
his labors in it.“ 


The New York Leangelist states that the First | 


Presbyterian Church of Biughamton has invited Rev. 
Dr. Gulliver, President of Knox College, to become 
4% pastor. 

—The City Mission has established the Carmel 
Chapel in the Bowery. Rev. A. F. Schaufiler, son o¢ 
the celebrated missionary, has been invited to preach 
in it and has consented. He is a recent graduate of 
Andover. His classmate, Rey. Charles F. Collins, is 
already laboring with zeal wonder the same society m 
Olivet Chapel in Second Street. lu the Carmel Chapel 
trom its opening there have been mangfest and encour- 
aging indications of the presence und converting energy 
of the Holy Spirit. 9 

— Bishop Clarkson. of Nebraska, in the Svrrit 
of Missions gives an interesting account of the pro- 
gress of Fpiscopacy in his diocese. The Commence- 
ment of Nebrasku College way gucouragiug, nud the 


— 
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finances of the college showed a balance of more than 
8500 over the yearly expenses. The number of stu- 
dents is increasing. The citizens of Nebraska City of 
all denominations are united in an effort to erect an 
adequate building for the college, to be called Nuc- 
kell’s Hall, from the largest contributor, although not 
a church-man. 

—Two Indian young men, Charles Framboise and 
Philip Deloria, took part in the closing exercises of the 
college, and were highly applauded. They are pre- 
paring to preach to their own people. Both of them 
tceok the college prizes for sacred studies,“ and the 
President and Faculty commend them as models and 
examples to all the scholars for devotedness, reverence 
and Christian conduct. If there were only adequate 
funds many more Indians could be thus educated. 


—Two churches, one at Ashland, and the other 
at Grand Island, Nebraska, have been erected by the 
nid of parishioners of St. Stephen’s, Providence, the 
donors contributing one-third of the expense. They 
are both called by the name of St. Stephen's, the 
church of the donors. The Bishop calls them “our 
two beautiful St. Stephen’s churches.“ They are filled 
with congregations of devout worshippers. 


—There is a wonderful emigration to Nebraska, 
a large portion of whichis from Eugland, and con- 
sists of baptized and confirmed members of the Eng- 
lish Church. Nebraska is now called the English 
State, and it is said by intelligent officials that this 


emigration will be larger and larger every year. The | 


Bishop says, I am in constant receipt of letters from 
English clergy on the exodus of their people to our 
bright and beautiful Canaan, andin some cases of the 
intention of colonies to bring with them their own 
clergyman.” 

Members of the Episcopal Church are scattered over 
the State, and need pastoral oversight aud care, till 
the people can erect churches and establish the ordin- 
ances of the Gospel. 


Rev. Dr. Swazey has ceased to be the editor of 
the Interior. Te has conducted that paper with great 
ability, and we bave seen no statement as yet from 
him or from the proprietors of the paper, giving the 
reasons of hisresignuation, It isstated that he is to be 
called tothe pastorate of a new Presbyterian Church, 
We anticipate for him great usefulness and success. 


—The Presbyterian states that the Interior is 
now edited by Rev. J. T. Trowbridge, of Chicago, and 
icv. Dr. B. W. Dwight, of Clinton, N. V. The re- 
cults of this change remain to be seen, Mr. Gray, the 
Jute publisher, will retire from the coneern, 


—The Sustentation Committee of the Presby- 
terian Church bave made their first report. They are 
now aiding 180 ministers who are pastors In full. The 
churches so far bave met their demands. There are 
forty-six applications on file, and a replenishment of 
the Treasury is needed. 

It is felt inthe Presbyterian Church that this scheme 
has met a great and urgent want, and can be ex- 
tended through the whole church with increasing 
power. The Congregationalists will do well to study 
it. 

The Archibald Alexander Professorship of Ethics 
and Apologetics in Princeton Seminary, has been en- 
dowed by raising $50,000; 344,000 has been raised to 
endow the Hodge Memorial Professorship, aud its 
speedy completion is expected, 

The Presbyterian Hospital, ot which we have pre 
viously given an account, is now in full and successful 
operation, haying received about seventy-five patieuts 
since it was opened on July 1, 1872. 


FOREIGN, 

CHRISTIAN WITNESS, 

UNION, 

IE may be many of our readers who do 

not know where Hobart Townis. Let all such be 
informed thatit isin Van Dieman's Land,—an island 
south of what once was called New Hollaud (now Aus- 
tralia), where was the penal colony of Botany Bay. 
It is as far south of the equator as we are north of it, 
and it is farther south than any inhabited land on the 
globe except Patagonia and Terra del Fuego, It is bo- 
tween the Pacificand Indian Oceans, It is practically 
out of the world, so far as Weare concerned. Can any 
good come out of such a Nazareth? Yet here the Eug- 
lish language is spoken, here Christian civilization is 
advancing, and here progressive views are held on 
the subject of Christian union. The Witness, itself an 
able paper, is not the organ of any denomination, but 
aimsat the defense of evangelical truth, and the unity 
of all Protestant churches in Tasmaula, There is no 
established church, and the Episcopal Church, as to en- 
dowment, stands legally on the same level with other 
denominations. And tt is quite remarkable that the 
Episcopal church has here taken the lead in efforts for 
Christian union and co-operation. 

BBSILOP SHORT. 

At the mecting of (he Episcopal Synod, at Adelaide, 
Bishop Short thus introduced the subject of Christian 

A strong yearning for closer fellowship in the Gos- 
pel has ufimistakably manifested itself among the 
various reformed communions, We have sedn, fer 
instance, prelates of our ewn church in Scotland min- 
iatewing i 
ment; and amid the graves of the covenanters around 


the Grey Friars’ Church in Edigburgh, the Dean of 
Westminster bas preached. . . The growing fellow- 


ship mmopgst the Prosbyteriqa bodies, whether Seot- 
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n the shurches of the Presbyterian establish- | 
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meeting for consultation on the subject. 


tish, English, or Irish; whether Baptist, Congregu- 
tional, or Methodist in denomination, has not escaped 
my notice. By interchange of pulpits, by fellowshj 
in 1 by holy communion cementing an evangej- 
ical alliance, by joining together in their various 
church solemnities and charitable institutions, stand. 
ing side by side on the platform, their original prinei- 
ples of separation seem to have retired into the back. 
ground, and their specialities of dogmatic opiuion or 
church * 1 reduced to comparative iusig- 
nificance. ereto they have attained they-walk by 
the same rule. Surely the Church of England may 
Jearn a valuable lesson from these their brethren after 
the common faith.“ 


CONFERENCE ON CHRISTIAN UNION, 


In accordance with these views of Bishop Short, the 
Episcopal Synod appointed a committee to call a 
At this con- 
ference the Episcopal Church, the Free Church, the 
Presbyterian, the Methodist, and the Congregational 
Churches were represented. The committee of the 
Episcopal Synod then presented for discussion certain 
propositions, which were discussed and adopted, as 
follows; 


1. We believe it to be desirable for the accredited 
ministers of the churches above mentioned to meet 
together periodically for free converse, prayer, read- 
ing, and study of Holy Scriptures, mutual exhorta- 
tion, and the comparison of our various methods of 
promoting that work of God for the souls of men, in 
which we are all deeply interested. Some of us have 
in fact taken part in meetings of this kind during the 
last few months, and are thankful to bear testimony 
to their usefulness. 


2. “In view of the widely 8 irreligion and 
unbelief which all alike feel to bea great hindrance 
of the work of God, we consider that the ministers of 
the various churches might well be occasionally 
united in the delivery ot special lectures or sermons 
* the fundamental doctrines of our common 
Christianity, and such other subjects as might be 
agreed upon; and that the manifestation of such 
unity of purpose would, under God's blessing, both 
draw more closely together the attached members of 
the several churches, and also impress the general 
mass of men witha strong argument in favor of the 
religion of Christ. 

4. “Weare of opinion that it would be desi 
bring about an occasional interchange of pul 
the delivery of sermons at ordinary church s 
provided there be no legal impediment in the way. 

4. We further think it desirable in the interests of 
Christian union that any law or usage which prohibits 
or is believed to prohibit such interchange should be 
at least so far relaxed as to allow a minister, whether 
of the Church of England or either of the other 
churches herein mentioned, to invite the friendly ser- 
vices of a preacher though not belonging to his own 
Lurch; provided that he be first assured that such 
un arrangement would be acceptable to his own con- 
gregation; and that then he be held responsible for 
the doctrine delivered by such preacher. And that 
similarly any. minister should be at liberty to accept 
an invitation so given. 

5. That sometimes in a small country town or dis- 
trict where there is sufficient church building with ao 
established minister, it would be well that members 
of other churches should abstain from raising a second 


building or establishing another minister, until they 


have first endeavored to make friendly arrangements 
with the church already in occupation of the fletd, 
whereby the building may be occasionally or periodi- 
cally used for their own special church services. 

6. It was also voted that there ought to be no law 
or usage to prevent the burial of the dead in ground 
belonging to a particular church (the Episcopal) by a 
winisterof another church, when duly ipvited. 


UNION MEETINGS FOR PRAYER. 


Union prayer mectings are reported in various places 
of which we give the following illustration from , 
correspondent of the Witness: 

* We bave just returned from the prayer meeting in 
Melbourne. The hall was full. The Bishop presided. A 
Presbyterian, a Wesleyan, and au Independent minis- 
ter prayed. It was very gratifying tosee them all join 
together. Tue mid-day meetings have had about 3, 
and the evening meeings 400 persona present.”’ 

Accounts are giveu of similar meetings in Gaunces- 
ton and Longford. 

The editor regards this as the dawn of a brighter 
du. 

NON COLLEGES, 

We takealso an account of the provecdings of the 
numml meeting of the Congregational Uuion of South 
Australia, as toa Union College: 

“Steps were taken toward the establishment of @ 
Union College, with a tuter each from the Presbyter- 
ian, Independent, and Baptist bodies. During the sit- 
tings, the Rev. A. Lyall, Presbyterian minister, intro- 
duced the subject of union between his own and the 
Independent churches, and the matter seems to be 
seriously in hand.“ 

METUODISTS LN ENGLAND. 

iu our lust we gave an account of the meeting of the 
Wesleyan Conference in Kugland. This is the original 
and the largest Methodist body. Besides this, it is 
stated in the lectures of Curtees on Dissenters that 
there have been six secessions from the original body: 
in 1/97, the Methodist New Connexion; in 1810, the 
“Primitive Methodists in 1815, the “Bible Christians ;" 
in 1828, the “Protestant Methodists; in 18%, the “Wes- 
leyan Methodist Association in 1819, the Wesleyan 
Methodist Reformers!’ The Methodist Recorder, rep- 
resenting the Wesleyan body, says. in view of these 
facts: “The multiplication of Methodist sects is a great 
inconvenience, not to say a positive evil. No true 
Methodist can traverse the eounty of Lincoln, for ex- 
ample, especially the villages of that county, without 
meurnivg over the less of power; the waste of money 
and of labor; the perpetuation of rivalry and dissea- 
sions, which are occasiened by having two ar three 
separate Methodist in populations when there are 
barely enough people to maintain one iu vigorous em- 
ciguey.” Tus existence of Baptists, Copgregationalists, 
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presbyterians, and of the churches of the establish 
ment, besides the Roman Catholics, adds to this divis- 
jon and waste of labor. The Recorder says that the 
Primitive Metbodists and the Bible Christians are not 
eccessions from the organized body, but are independ- 
ent communities, though Methodists. But this fact 
does not diminish and extent of the division and waste. 


; PROPOSALS FOR UNION. 
The Methodist Recorder states that two Method- 


leyan Methodist Association“ and the“ United Meth- 
cdiet Free Church.“ There have recently been some 
steps taken towards the union of the “ Wesleyan 
Metbodists“ and the “Methodist New Connection,” 
which was the first secession from the original body. 
Ihe ground of their secession was a desire of lay re- 
presentation which was denied by the original body. 
The Recorder alleges that the Wesleyan body has in 
its legislat on so far approached the principle of the 
equal rights cf ministers and laymen, that the New 
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Connection! ought to be satisfied. Before this in the 


New Connection, Dr. Stacy, President of their Theo- 


logical College. had spoken in Exeter Hall two years 
ago in favor of union, on the ground that some of the | 


main principles, on account of which the New Con- 
nect'on seceded, had been substantially adopted by 


other Methodist bodies. Moreover, quite recently 3 
Rev. A. McCurdy, President of the Connection, took | Republican Governor by a majority of 21,509 in a total 


the same ground, only he desired a more full and 
formal recognition of the rights of laymen. The 
organ of the “New Connection” also spoke warmly in 


est possible functions. Mr. O’Conor would have it 
forbiddcn even to borrow money. He makes no allu- 
sion tothe status of the negro; and deals almost wholly 
with wide generalities. Mr. Greeley seems to him the 
foremost representative of the ideas he most dislikes; 
and his preference for Grant in comparison is undis- 
guised, though he recognises the choice as being be- 
tween two evils. His own declinature he bases on his 
preference for the independence of private life, and 


ist bodies have already been united, the Wes- | the possibility of getting a better candidate. 


The Convention mustered some six hundred 
strong. The resolutions were a queer mixture of plat- 
itudes and absurdities. In spite of Mr. O’Conor’s let- 
ter, be was nominated with enthusiasm and substantial 
unanimity. John Quincy Adams was nominated Vice 
President,—he baving consented, iu a letter more for- 
cible than elegant, to take the second place if Mr. 
O’Conor would take the first. A telegram from the 
latter, absolutely declining, upset everything. The 
Convention then offered the nomination to its Presi- 
dent, Mr. Lyons of Virginia, who declined. Tbe next 
day they voted that O’Conor and Adams should stand, 
n spite of themselves; and adjourned. 


Vermont, in 1868, gave Grant a majority of 


. 121. in a total vote of 56,212. In 1870 she electela 


favor of union. The Recorder, the organ of the Wes. — 


leyans, replies that the development of a regard to 
tbe rights of laymen that has been going on for years 
in their body, is not likely to be checked, and that the 
New Connection might safely join them to-morrow 
witbouteany surrender of principles or dignity. And 
a minister of the New Connection says, It is well 
known that for years the hearts of some our best and 
ablest wen, both ministers and lay, have yearned for 
union, so that the number of Methodist bodies differ- 
ing only in minor niatters might be lessened, and that 
we may become a grander and more powerful agency 


for good.“ 
The Week, 


— — 
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From Tucsday, Scat. 2, to Monday, Sept. 9, 1872. 
LEXANDER of Russia, Francis Joseph of 
Austria, and Wilhelm of Prussia, are hob-nob- 
bing in Berlin. What Thiers thinks about it is not 
stated. 
—Father Hyacinthe was married at the Regis- 
frar’s office in London on Sept. 3, to an American 
lady, Mrs. Merriman. 


—Judge Dent, brother-in-law to the President. 
hard things being said of himin the Washington Cupi- 
al, proved his innocence conclusively by beating Mr. 
Reed, the editor, with a hickory cane. Washington 
justice allowed him this luxury at the price of one 
hundred dollars. 

—Mr. Sumner has gone to Europe for his health. 
firing off as ke went another letter. with Nepotism, 
classical quotations, Insult to the Black Republic, 


_ and all the rest of it. 


—Letter published from Senator Wilson, declar- 
ing that he never was a Know Nothing; conclusive 
proof that Wilson was a Know Nothing; tears over 
Wilson's depravity in lying; letter stated to bea 
forgery. So goes the campaign. 

—The eighteenth and last of the admirable ex- 
cursions for poor children, conducted by the New 
York Times, took place Sept. 7. The contributions for 
this charity have amounted to over 319,000. 

—The second trial of Dr. Schoeppe, charged 
with the murder of Miss Steinecke, has ended sudden- 
ly in bis aquittal. The chemical evidence of poison 
broke down uitogether. 

—The Pacific Mail Steamship Company has lost 
another vessel by fire—the America, at Nagasaki, 
Japan. 

—Canterbury Cathedral was considerably dam- 
aged by fire, Sept. 2. 

— General Dix is willing to be Governor. 


— Which candidate does Tweed support?“ is 
the political cor undrum of the day. 


HE Convention of: Straight-out” Democrats 
was held at Louisville, Ky., September 5-4. 

The chief promoter of the gathering was Mr. Blan- 
ton Duncan, a local politician of no very good 
repute, and scarcely any persons of prominence 
took part in it. Almost its whole importance to 
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stead of further dividing the Republicans. 


— 


| 


the public mind was from the possibility of Char- 


les O'Conor’s candidature. 
character and great professional success, his prom- 
inence in the local reform work and his life-long iden- 
tification with Democratic principles, would give some 
dignity and consequence to the movement if he would 
consent to head it; and bis sympathies were known to 
be with it. But this expectatiou was dashed, upon the 
meeting of the Convention, by a letter from Mr. 
O Conor declining the nomination. We give some ex- 


Mr. O’Conor’s spotless | 


tracts from his letter on page 226. It is noticeable for 


its strong and even extreme assertion of the old Demo- 
cratic doctrine of restraining Government to the few- 


of 45,425. This yeur (Sept. 3.) she has given Converse, 
Republican candidate for Governor, a majority of 
25,618 in a total of 58,826, (four towns to hear 
from). The Wa York Tribune three days before 
the election, expected that the Liberal vote, start 
‘ng with a I%mocratic strength of twelve thou- 
saud, would be considerably over twenty thou- 
sand. Instead of this, the Liberal candidate re- 
ceived only 16,¢04 votes. The Maine election, which 
has been most stubboruly contested, occurs Sept. 9, as 
this sheet goes to press. 

The Democratic and Liberal Republican Con- 
ventions of this State were held at Syracuse Sept. 4-5. 
The two Conventious held separate sessions, and con- 
ferred through committees. There was some delay 
and trouble before an agreement was reached as to 
the distribution of offices, both parties desiring to se- 
cure the Congressman at large. This was finally con- 
ceded to the Democrats, and the Liberals secured ag 
their share the places of Lieutenant Governor and 
State Prison Inspector. For Governor, the principal 
candidates before the Democratic Convention were 
Francis Kernan, Allen C. Beach, and Augustus Schell; 
Judge Church being understood to be unwilling to ac- 
cept. Kernan was nominated on the second ballot. 
For Lieutenant Governor, the Liberals nominated 
Chauncey M. Depew. ‘The other nominations were: 
Canal Comnissioncr, John Hubbard (Democrat); 
State Prison Inspector, nos C. Brooks (Republican); 
Congressman at Large, S. S. Cox (Democrat). The 
Democratic platform is principally an arraigument of 
the Administration and the Republican party. It af- 
firms “the equality of all citizens of whatever creed 
or race’’ and makes a point against Wilson's Kuow- 
nothingisin. The South is exhorted to * educate and 
elevate” its colored citizens; and the support of Gree- 
ley and Brown is enforced asa “strict party obliga- 
tien.“ Ihe Liberal resolutions announce reform“ 
and “‘ reconciliation” as the two great wants of the 
time; but have nothing very definite to propose to- 
ward either end, except the election of Greeley aud 
Brown. For one omission in both platforms we are 
gratetul; there is nove of the vague and insincere do- 
clamation about the“ Rights of Labor,“ for which the 
Nation very justly takes the average political conven- 
tion to task. 

The general political indications may be safely 
stated as discouraging for Mr. Greeley's supporters. 
The diversion from his strength which a strong 
*Straight-out’’ nomination might have made, is in- 
deed averted; but no one had counted much on any- 
thing in that quarter. The North Carolina election 
uppeared to be a turn in the tide, which, before that, 
seemed setting Greeleyward. The confidence which 
that victory gave the Republicans is increased by the 
Vermont triumph. A multitude of minor signs show 
that Mr. Greeley does not wear well” as a candidate. 
The furore of personal enthusiasm which his friends 
hoped for bim is wholly wanting. The financial inter- 
est of the country bas beeu against him from the start. 
The tendency of the campaign has been to unite in- 
If the 
Maine clection shows unexpected gains to the Liberals, 
before this reaches our readers, they will please make 
the necessary correction in our auguries,—which, 
under the present aspect of affairs, are strongly in 
favor of President Grant's re-election. 


— 


We give on page 23 the thrilling story of the 
disaster cf the Licnville, as told by the Captum. His 
simple, straightforward record, modest as it is, 
shows bim as a hero. Assailed in the early morning 
by the sailor's most dangerous enemy, he manifested, 
as has been well said, that “two o'clock in the morn- 
ing courage, which Napoleon declared was the only 
kind worth talking about. The accounts df passengers, 
which we have not space to copy, set forth more viv- 
idly the sufferings of their two days’ exposure. All 
agree in praising Captain Maury’s conduct; but 
it is intimated that the boats were iu bad condition, 
that the proper materials for rafts were wanting, and 


that there were other defects—things which certainly 
demand investigation. The conduct of passengers 
and crew scems generally to have been good; and iu 
many instances the noble side of human nature 
showed itself strikingly. 


—The Herald and Sun still battle away ove 
Stanley's letters, but the rest of the world seems sa- 
tisfled of their genuineness. Somebody in England 
makes a suggestion to explain the somewhat singular 
tone of parts of Dr. Livingston’s letters to the Herald. 
Livingston was naturally full of gratitude to his ad- 
venturous visitor, and ready to do anything in his 
power for him. The wily Stanley suggests, Couldn't 
you write a letter to the Herald yourself? The Doc- 
tor, eager to eblige, is horribly puzzled how to write. 
Buried in an African wilderness for so many years, 
his ideas as to what a New York newspaper wants are 
somewhat vague. But, spurred by gratitude, he takes 
heart of grace, and essays the role of a Herald cor- 
respondent, trying to suit his wares to his market, and 
naturally producing some effects which made people 
who thought of him solely a3 a missionary and a hero 
rub their eyes. 


The Geneva Tribunal has virtnally finished its 
busiues?. The Lith of September is appointed for the 
xing of the official siguatures to the documents. It 
is confidently stated, though cf course not by author- 
ity, that thearbitrators have held England responsible 
for the depredations of the Alabama, Florida and 
Shenandoah, and for the expenses incurred by our 
government in the pursuit of them. Itis reported, 
with less confidence, that an award has been made in 
a lump sum for 815.000 000. 


The Prerinzial Correspondenz of Berlin—whiech 
is regarded as Bismarck’s “ organ’’—devlares that the 
meeting of the three Emperors at Berliu is not a mere 
friendly visit, but is designed to secure “the main- 
tenance of a peaceful and settled condition for Hu- 
rope; and to show that these three Powers accept 
the new order of things growing out of Sedan and 


‘the other German battle-ficlds. This may certainly 


be teken as so far true: that such a recognition 
of her present position is what Germauy seeks in the 
Conference. How farthe Russian and Austrian 
perors will go toward meeting her desires, we sup- 
poe Bismarck himself can hardly know betorehand. 
But the persoval friendliness of the Russian Emperor 
to the Germaus tends color to the expectation, It 
would seem, however, that no definite settlement of 
the present status could be made, without an expliait 
understanding as to the Eastern question. Russia's 
only motive to disturb the peace of Europe would 
secm to be her desire to posseas the provinces about 
the mouth of the Danube, Should she attempt this, 
end, as would paturally happen, encounter the oppo- 
sition of Austria and Germany, she would of necessity 
look to France for help. This possible conjunction of 
Russian ambition and French desire fer revenge, seems 
at present the most Aikely menace to peace. If this 
can be forfended by a Conference between the Em- 
perors and their Chancellors, it will indeed be some- 
thing wenderful. Then, again, the possibility sug- 
gests itself that the greut crowned heads may have a 
common interest in seeking to check the Republican 
impulse, to which the present prosperity of the French 
Republic gives powerfui aid. So, too, there is the 
likelihood that the aggressive attitude of the Papacy 
may come up for treatment, a matter in which Greek 
Ruseia and Liberal Germany might tind a common 
ground of action. In short, there never was a luer 
topic for speculation than this same Conference. 
There is ene comfort: we shall know all about it 
presently; for if its results are not publicly declared, 
with the frankness which is growing fashionable in 
diplomacy, its fruit is likely to be soon disclosed iu 
open actions. 


We find in the Spectator the most intelligible 
a count we have yet seeu of the Belfast riots. As was 
before known, the repeal of the Party Processions 
Act gave the immediate opportunity for the disturb- 
ance, It seems tbat the Protestants celebrated the an- 
niversary of the battle of the Boyne, and were not dis- 
turbed in doing so. But the Catholics, to compensate 
themselves for their forbearance, got up a great cele- 
bration of their own, a month later, iu honor of Home 
Rule as well as Catholicism. The Orangemen, ap- 
parently without ashadow af justification or provoca- 
tion, turned out in semi-military array and attacked 
the procession. The Catholics, feeling themselves 
doubly injured by this breach of a truce, promptly 
met their assailants. The fight lasted for days, 
and degenerated into simple pillage and piunder. 
Tbe Magistrates were incapable. The Spectator, 
which always favors a liberal policy toward Ire- 
land, suggests the creation of a strong sub-magistracy 
from the people themselves, selected by competition, 
and given large power for preserving the peace. It 
says that the present Irish magistrates canuot act with 
vigor because they are or are supposed to be members 
of one faction or the other, und fail of respect accord- 
ingly. 

We wish that scme of our American papers, that are 
never tired of telling raw-head-and-bloody-bones 
stories about the Catholics, would have the justice to 
occasienally notice such cases as this, where the vio- 
lence begins from their own side, and to recognize 
that bigotry is just as hateful in Protestants as in 
Catholics. 
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2 Scientific and Sanitary. 


THE INFLUENCE OF SCHOOL-LIFE ON 
SIGHT. 


R. LIEBREICH, opthalmic surgeon and lec- 
turer at St. Thomas’s Hospital, London, has been 
making investigations on this subject in English 
schools, and finds almost everywhere arrangements 
more or less injurious to the organ of sight. It is im- 
portant that this subject should be considered in our 


own schools. An article in the American Artisan 


gives an abstract of Dr. Liebreich’s remarks, from 
which we select the following: 

The changes in the functions of the visual organ de- 
veloped under the influence of school-life are three in 
mumber :— 

1. Decrease of the range of vision. 

2. Decrease of the acuteness of vision. 

3. Decrease of the endurance of vision. 

Decrease ef the range of vision, or short-sightedness, 
is developed almost exclusively during school-life. It 
is true that short-sightedness is often hereditary, but 
this must not be thought to mean that the children of 
short-sighted parents are born with this defect. They 
have only the predisposition to become short-sighted, 
and this predisposition is developed during school-life, 
more or less, according to circumstances, 

Decrease of acuteness of vision is generally the result 
of positive diseases of the eye, which may exception- 
ally be induced at school. This defect is, however, 
often produced in one eye by unsuitable arrangements 
for work, which disturb the common action of the two 
eyes, and weaken the eye which is excluded from use. 

Decrease of endurance isa very tfeequent affection, 
and arises principally from two causes. The first isa 
congenital condition called hypcrmetropia, which can 
be corrected by convex glasses, and which cannot 
therefore be laid at the door of school-life. The sec- 
ond is a disturbance in the harmonious action of the 
muscles of the eye—a defect which is difficult to cure, 
and which is generally caused by unsuitable arrange- 

‘meuts for work. 

These three anomalies all arise from the same cir- 
cumstances, viz: insufficient or ill-arranged light, ora 
wrong position during work. 

Insuflicient or ill-arranged light obliges us to lessen 
the distance between the eye and the book while read- 
ing or writing. We must do the same if the desks or 
seats are not in the right position or of the right shape 
and size. When the eye looks at a very near object, 
the accomodating apparatus and the muscles which 


S turn the eye, so that the axes converge towards 


the same object, are brought into a condition of great- 
er tension; and this is the principal cause of short-sight- 
edness and its increase. If the muscles of the eye are 
not strong enough to resist such tension for any length 
of time, one of the eyes is left to itself; and while one 
is directed to the object, the other deviates outwardly, 
receives false images, and its vision becomes indistinct. 
Or, perhaps, the muscles resist*these difficulties for, a 
time, become weary, and thus is produced the diminu- 
tion of endurance. 

In order to prevent these evils, the light should be 
sufficiently strong, and fall on the table from the left- 
hand side; and,as faras possible, from above. The 
students should sit straight, and not have the book 
nearer to the eye than ten inches at the least. Besides 
this the book should be raised 20° for writing and 
about 40° for reading. The proper lightis most easily 


o»tained if the class-room is of an oblong shape; the 


windows being in one of the long sides, and the desks 
arranged parallel to the short walls, so that the light 
falls from the left side. The desk of the master should 
be placed near the short wall towards which the schol- 


ars look. 


We commend these suggestions to the attention of 
American educators. 
AN INSTRUCTIVE BRICK. 
a microscopic examination of a brick taken 
from the pyramid of Dashour, a German phi- 
losopher has discovered many interesting particulars 


connected with the life and habits of the ancient. 


Egyptians. The brick itself is made of mud of the Nile, 


-chopped straw and sand, thus confirming the ac- 


counts of the Bible and Herodotus concerning the 
Fgyptiau method of brick-manufacture. Besides these 
materials, the microscope has brought to light the re- 
mains of river-shells, fish and insects; the seeds of wild 
and cultivated flowers, corn and barley, the field-pea 
and the common flax, cultivated probably both for 
focd and textile purposes, and the radish, with many 
others known to science. Manufactured products 
were also found, such as fragments of tiles and pot- 
tery, and small pieces of string made of flax and 
sheep’s wool. 

For these details we are indebted to the Popular 
Science Monthly. 


A STRANGE FISH. 
66 


a strange fish discovered by the members of 


the Australian Eclipse Expedition, on the northern | 


shore of Australia. The extraordinary creature was 
found crawling on a piece of coral dredged up from 
the bottom of the sea. Mr. Foord has given the fol- 
lowing account of it before the Royal Society, which 
he says can beamply attested by witnesses: The body 


ATURE” tells a tale of wonder concerning 
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the place of fins four legs, terminated by what you 
might call hands, by means of which it made its way 
rapidly over the coral reef. When placed on the sky- 
light of the steamer, the fish stood up on its legs, a 
sight to behold. It was small and something like a 
lizard, but with the body of a fish.“ 


This is not the only marvel reported. Mr. White of 


the same expedition tells the following story about 
rats: The little island on which we pitched our tent 
was overrun with them, aud what was most extraor- 
dinary, they were of every color, from black to yel- 
low, and some tortoise-snell.”’ 

The expedition failed in their primary object; but 
the eclipse seems to be complete as far as Natural 
History is concerned. 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


HERE remained of the fund raised in Boston 
for the relief of the distress caused by the war 
in France a sum of 2,000 francs, which the subscribers 
asked to have used as a prize to be given by the French 
Academy to some one whom it might select for the 
honor, as having displayed signal courage or devotion 
during the siege of Paris. The Academy, however, 
was unable to single out any one person as specially 
deserving it, and decided to bestow it on a body of 
persons, the Brothers of the Christian Doctrine, a 
Catholic order of teaching monks. The Duc de 
Noaiiles, who presided at the last meeting of the 
Academy, and made the speech on the occasion of the 
distribution of the annual prix de vertu,“ after 
giviug the history of the Boston subscription, and al- 
luding in feeling terms to the bonds which had so 
long united France and America, explained what the 
Christian Brothers had done to merit the prize. They 
had, headed by their aged Superior—eighty years old 
—placed all their schools and buildings at the disposal 
of the Government as soon as the news of the first 
disasters reached Paris, and offered themselves as 
nurses and hospital attendauts, and started a hospital 
of their own. They sent five or six hundred of their 
fraternity to the front, yet kept their schools going 
during the whole siege, each brother taking his turn 
of duty alternately on the field and in the schools. 
Their stretchers were pushed forward in every en- 
gagement under the heaviest fire. Two were killed 
on the field, many were wounded, and eighteen died 
of disease and exposure. During the reign of the 
Commune they endeavored to continue their humane 
labors in the worst insurgent quarters, but were 
seized, put in the prison of Mazas, and were going to 
be slaughtered when they succeeded in making their 
escape after the entry of the troops. Oae was, killed 
at the last moment.—The Nation. 


—Have I given them up forever? Is all this dis- 
cipline, all this love of the nursery, all this sweet life 
upon the knee, all this night aud day in my bosom, as 
they lay sick while they were babes—is all this gone 
forever? My boys—are they mine only as they are 
everybody's? Is there nothing of me in them? Is 
there nothing that my heart may claim in them? I 
doubt not that we shall find our children there. I do 
not believe that the heart has been kindled to so much 
fear and suffering thatit may be quenched with ever- 
lasting forgetfulness. This is my liberty. It is not 
God's revelation. It is my necessity.—And I am not 
rebuked when I indulge in such thoughts. My heart 
cries out to those who have loved me and gone to the 
heavenly land; and when I cry to them, I hear a voice 
answering, as the Spirit and the Bride are represented 
as suying. Come!“ At night, by day, at twilight, in 
joy and in sorruw, I hear the voices of loved ones say- 
ing, Come!“ Over all troubles, louder than the 
noise of winds and storms, I hear the voices of those 
who have gone before me, saying. Heaven is real; 
God is real; love is eternal; come—from out of winter. 
from out of trouble, from out of storms, from out of 
the sin-land, come!“ There sound perpetually from 
the walls and battlements of the celestial city, voices 
that win and woo every aching heart, saying, Come. 
come, come! 


— Some years since, at one of the London 
Philharmonic concerts, a singer marked on the con- 
ductor’s copy of his song, ‘‘ Wait for the applause,’ 
at a particular passage. At the performance there 
was a sudden cessation of the orchestral accompani- 
ments, to the no small amazement of the auditory, 
und the discomfiture, of course, of the artist. What 
are you stopping for?“ said the singer to the con- 
ductor, who drily replied, “If am waiting for the 
applause, according to your written directions.“ The 
director, we need scarcely add, was never afterward 
troubled with instructions to wait for the applause.— 
Brooklyn Eagle. 


—The story is told that a young lover, living in 
Danbury, Conn., who played and sang before his 
sweetheart’s house for two hours on one of these re- 
cent hot nights, was electrifie 1 aftera short rest by a 
cordial “thauk you,” gracefully pronounced by the 
other fellow,“ who appeared at the window. 


—Alexandre Dumas, Sr., was one day asked by 
a friend te contribute ten francs for the funeral of a 
bailiff who had died in destitute circumsiances, 
“What!” exclaimed the great novelist, ten francs 
for burying a bailiff! Here are one hundred francs— 
bury ten bailiffs. —Appleton's Journal. 


— 


“Jobn Corcoran.“ Tour age?“ Twenty-one,”’ 
“What nativity?” ‘‘ Well, that’s what bothers me. 
I'll tell you, and may be you can make it out. My 
father was Irish,my mother English, and I was born 
on a Dutch frigate, under the French flag, in Turkish 
waters. Now how is it?“ ; 


A prisoner arraigned before a Recorder in 
New Orieans was told: I really don't know whether 
I had better fine you $1 or $10; what's your idea about 
it?“ Prisoner—‘‘ Your Honor, all I have to plead is 
that you pill not set down aught in malice.” 


—An enterprising Louisville reporter thought 
that he was on the track of a blood-curdling item the 
other day, and watched for two mortal hours a couple 
of girls who were cleaning the dormer windows on the 
roof of the house. It was no use; thegirls got through 
the job with no apparent trouble, and the disgusted 
and disappointed reporter had his watch for nothing. 


—An American traveler abroad, who suffered 
much by the importunities of guides whose services he 
did not need, adopted the following plan: When 1 
see one approaching,’, said he, in commenting on the 
matter, once offer to guide him. It is an idea 
from which he does not rally intime toannoy us. Tha 
other day I offered toshow a persistent fellow through 
an old ruin for fifty kreutzers; as his price for show- 
ing us was forty-eight, we did not come to terms.“ 


—Before you ask a favor of any man, consider 
three things: First. Can you not avoid it? Second, 
Can the one youapply tograntit? Third. Would you, 
if your places were reversed, do for your friend what 
you ask him to do for yourself? It is well to think of 
this, as it may change the whole question. 


—Mr. R. H. Horne, of London, defends infant 
acrobatism, and would have infanticide punished by 
a fine. The Orchestra pronounces the notioh of mak- 
ing infant bone-breaking an offense the last proposal 
of rose water legislation. Mr. R.G. Horne doubtlesa 
delights in the lines: 

Baby sat in the window seat; 

Mary pushed baby into the street; 

Baby's brains were dashed out in the airy, 
And mamma held up her forefinger at Mary. 


—A fellow in Norwich was bitten by a dog. As 
soov as he recovered from his fright, he declared he 
would kill the animal. But the dog isn't mad,” said 
the owner. Mad!“ shouted the victim, exasperat- 
ingly, * what in thunder has he got to be mad about!“ 
He evidently misconstrued the explanation. 


—When you see two young persons seated in the 
center of a pew in church, you may make up your 
mind they are engaged, or going to be; but, when one 
is at the head and the other at the foot of the pew, 
you can immediately determine that they are mar- 
ried. 


—That peace is an evil peace that doth shut 
truth out of doors. If peace and truth cannot go to- 
gether, truth is to be preferred, and rather to be chosen 
for a companion than peace.—Tillinghast. 


—It is not what people eat, but what they digest, 
that makes them strong. It is not what they gain, but 
what they save, that makes them rich. It is cot what 
they read, but wnat they remember, that makes them 
learned. 


—Josh Billings says that humility iz a good 
thing tew hev, provided a man iz sure he has got the 
right kind. Thare never iz a time in a kat's life when 
she iz so humble az just before she makes up her mind 
tew pounce unto a chicken, or just after she haz caught 
and et it. 

—Too much care sometimes punishes itself, like 
the old lady, landing from the steamer in a shower of 
rain, who covered her new bonnet so completely with 
her gown, that she missed her footing on the plank 
and fell into the river. 


—The following speech is attributed to a mem- 
ber of the Legislature of Pennsylvania: “fF know 
wimun, Mr. Speaker; I say it in no disrespect; I know 
um; [ have had a heap to do with um; they're a use- 
{ul class, and—and yet with the best of em you may 
have trouble.“ 


—Lavater says that you never know a man 
until vou have divided an inheritance with him.” 1 
would also say that you never know a man until you 
have got into a scrape with him, and see whether he 
is willing to take his fair share of the blame. 


—What agonies must that poet have endured 
who, writing of his love, asserted in his manuscript 
that he “ kissed her under the silent stars,“ and found 
the compositor had made him declare that he kicked 
her under the cellar stairs.“ 


—Voltaire used to say of the diminutive terri- 
tory of Geneva: When I shake my wig I cover the 
whole republic with powder.”’, 


— Americans,“ says the Saturday Revier, 
‘“‘who regard Paris as paradise, used to shun Londou 
as a foretaste of purgatory; but they are coming round 
rather to like it now, aad admit that it has its gooi 
points.“ 

—A model bill, made out by an old farmer 
against his neighbor, reads as follows: Neighbor A, 
Dr. to B to horse and waggion, goin’ to mill, once : 


~was that of a fish, but, wonderful to relate, it had in What is your name?” asked a census officer. | since and twice before, one dollar.” 
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The Little Folks. 


BOB’S PICNIC. 
BY c. A. G. 


OUR little figures stood very still ; four little 

faces looked very anxiously up into papa’s face, 

and four pairs of ears were listening eagerly for what 
he would say after such a long time of waiting. 

“Well,” said papa slowly, “I see nothing against the 
feasibility of the plan; do you, mamma!“ 

Three figures wheeled about and stared hopefully 
at Mamma; but Jamie cried impatiently, 

„What is feasi-something-or-other? Do hurry and 
answer, please.“ 

“It means getting ready and going, in this case, I 
reckon,” said mamma, smiling: “I see nothing 
against that.“ 

You would know that Bob, Lina, Jamie, and Trot 
had been keeping perfectly still for five minutes by 
the noise they made then. Such a racket as they 
raised! Bob hugged Lina, upset Trot and tickled him, 
caught Jamie by the arm and pranced away to invite 
the Fitz Allens, shouting: 

Were going to Blue Pond! Weare! we are!” 

Blue Pond was five miles off, and a famous place for 
pic-nic and fishing excursions. The children had often 
longed to go there, and were wild with joy in view of 
the morrow’s pleasure; the more so that they had 
earned the reward of this excursion—or rather, Bob 
had. For two weeks he had spent half his daily play- 
time in assorting and filing a deskful of papers which 
papa had put in his charge; and though the others 
had helped in the work, on Bob rested the respousibil- 
ity, and he had discharged it well. So papa said there 
should be a holiday and an excursion, the plan of 
which should be Bob’s entirely. And Bob had chosen 
Blue Pond. 

The weather proved “altogether gorgeous,“ as 
Jamie expressed it, getting up to report at the first 
streak of dawn. Walter and Ida Fitz Allen came over 
early, and after a werry breakfast the cavalcade set 
out. The company was divided between two car- 
riages, one driven by papa and one by Hector, the 
black coachman, while Scipio with the nurse and the 
luncheon baskets brought up the rear in the mule gig. 

„ do hope we shall meet with ever so many adveu- 
tures!’ exclaimed Bob as they drove on. 

“Suppose it should blow up a torpedo, and snap off 
the trees and whirl our carriage up in the air!“ said 
Ada. 

„ A what?” exclaimed Jamie. 

“She means a tornado, I reckon,” said Walter. 
Adu likes large words. She is like Yellow Dick who 
told pa he perspired to greater larnin’ taan the other 
hands have.“ 

Everybody laughed at this, even Ada herself. In 
fact the whole party were in the mood to laugh at 
anything, and the moments tlew merrily until the five 
miles were nearly accomplished. ; 

“What is that white, covered cart ahead!“ asked 
Lina suddenly. How queer it looks. 

“There seems to be some trouble with it,“ said Bob's 
papa. 

He drove on, and checking the horses stopped to 
speak to the strangers. In trouble they certainly 
were, and in a few moments allthe excursionists had 
halted and were listening to their story. It was not 
an uncommon one in Georgia at that time, but quite 
new to cur little Northern friends. A poor, white 
family, led by the hope of bettering their miserable 
condition, were moving to the State of Florida where 
land was cheap and large crops were raised. Storing 
their scanty household goods in one cart drawn by a 
gaunt mule, the babies riding on top of the load and 
the older ones walking by the side, they had traveled 
weary miles, camping by night in the fragrant pine 
groves, and living on their small supply of corn meal 
and rice, with such other food as hospitable plantation- 
houses bestowed. They were nearing the Florida line 
when just before their encounter with our firiends the 
rickety carthad broken down, and the gaunt mule 
had flourished his heels in the air and scampered off 
into the woods. In a piteous plight they were, the 
woman trying to hush a wailinginfant while the elder 
children lay scattered about on the ground in utter 
weariness. 

My maul find the mule, I reckon; he wont stray 
far. But pears like us don't seem much better off 
then. Thecart is all to pieces, said the woman in re- 
ply to Mr. Lawrence's questions. 

Foitunately Scipio's load included nails and a ham- 
mer, with some other articles designed for setting up 
& pic-nic table, and by means of them it was possible 
to repair the cart. So to work Scipio went, rather 
sulkily, it must be confessed, directed by his master 
while the rest of the party waited and looked on. 

“They are nothing but low downers,’ said Walter, 
when Bob and the other children expressed some cu- 

ricsity about the wayfarers. There's heaps of such 
trash traveling through the country, but these seem 
more miserable than the rest of em.“ 

“What are low-downers?”’ asked Bob. 

“Poor white folks that don’t know anything or 
learn anything. They're a lazy set, my pa says,” said 
Walter contemptuously. 

oo ails the baby? asked Mrs. Lawrence, pity- 
y. 
Hunęry, I reckon,” said the mother stolidly, 

Haven't had nothing to eat since yesterday. My 


— 
— 


gal there bas got the chills; she's rightsick. We're all 
clean beat out, anyway. 

“Why haven't you had something to eat? demand- 
ed Walter. People would have given you food at 
any house along the road, if you'd asked for it.“ 

“Haven't passed no housen for two days. Crossing 
the branch yesterday, the water ran high and 'most 
carried off all we had; spoiled all our meal and syrup. 
Haven't had meat for a week.“ 

Weary, hungry, sick, discouraged; it was a pitiful 
case, and something in the woman’s hopeless tone sent 
the swift tears to Mrs. Lawrence's eyes as she listened. 
Bob saw them and he flushed quickiy. 

„I know what you are thinking, mamma.“ he said 
softly, getting close to her side. “But there are so 
many of us—there won't be enough for all. 

“Of course if we feed them we must give up our 
dinner, or the most of it.“ said mamma. 


If Bob had been a model boy, Isuppose he would not 
have hesitated at all about going upon the pic-nic 
dinner. But he wasn’t a model, by any means, and it 
cost him a struggle. Not that he was specially greedy, 
though I never knew a real boy who didn’t like good 
things to eat, but as he said, the pic-nic was his, the 
Fitz Allens were his guests, and he knew the dinner 
was an important part of the day's success. Then, 
too, Bob dreaded to be called goody.’ and felt a little 
eshamed, as boys will, to be seen denying himself, as 
well as feariul that Walter would sneer at him for 
giving up pleasure for such trash,“ as he called them. 
He twisted his fingers together and kicked his heel 
into the sand a few minutes hefore he spoke: 

Mamma, the selfish will come up, but it don’t stay 
after Ihave thought a little. It is not a very great 
thing to do, aad I’m sure they need it more than we 
do.“ 

Bob felt mamma's hand on his cheek an instant be- 
fore he turned to the others. 

Poor baby, poor sick ohildren,“ said little Trot, in 
a voice like a compassionate bird. 

Let's give them our dinner,“ said Bob, eagerly. 
“Thev are so tired and hungry. Shall we, Jamie? 
Lina? 

es,“ said Lina, promptly; and Trot echoed “ Oh, 
ves!“ 

“They look starved.“ said Jamie. Just think—no 
meat fora week. Jolly for you, Bob; I dinn’t think 
of it.” 

Nor I, until mamma did.“ said Bob, frankly. 

Nurse, can’t you make some coffee for them? Hec- 
tor, fetch that basket here.“ 

“Nothing would hearten them like coffee, to be 
sure,“ said the nurse. If we had a fire now.“ 

I kin make a blaze d'rec'ly,”’ said Hector; and 
nurse flourished the large coffee-pot, while the little 
girls helped mamma unpack the hampers. A little, a 
very little pang assailed Bob as he saw how nice the 
cold chicken looked, and heard Walter mutter, 
“Pretty good fare for such folks.“ But it did not 
last: and as the bustle of serving the wanderers went 
on, and he saw how eagerly they took the offered 
food, even Walter could not help joming cheerfully in 
the charity. By the time they were satisfied Scipio 
declared the cart was mende i so as to “tote them a 
hunder’ miles.“ 

So the pic-nic party set off again, with baskets very 
much lightened, and somehow with hearts lightened 
also, leaving behind them a far more cheerful group 
than they bad found, and followed by the thanks of 
the whole family, earnestly if rudely expressed. 

This is the grove leading to Blue Pond,” said Mr. 
Lawrence; and as the carriages stopped everybody 
alighted with exclamations of surprise and pleasure at 
the scene. 

While Scipio prepared an encampment under the 
trees, Mr. Lawrence and the boys went on around the 
pond to procure the boats which were kept in charge 
by an old negro known in that region as “ Uncle Janu- 
ary.“ He was at work before his cabin door—a bent 
quaint figure, with a frizzle of white wool showing be- 
neath his hat, and contrasting seriously with his ebony 
face. 

“Tsn’thefunny? And such au odd name—January!” 
whispered Lina. 

His son’s name is Mexico,“ said Ada Fitz Allen. 
“The negroes have queer names always.“ 


The boats, long flat-bottomed scows, came in fora 
share of the cbildrens’ amusement too, but they were 
comfortable, though slow, and presently all the party 
except mamma and Miss Farley, the governess, were 
busily fishing on the pond. Trot was the first to draw 
in a fish, at which he exulted greatly; then Lina was 
successful, then everybody began to feel “ bites“ and 
pull in enormous“ fish, and for a time nothing was 
heard but “ohs!" and ahs!“ of satisfaction and de- 
light. All went well til in an unlucky moment 
Bob's hook got entangled with James’, and trying to 
separate them poor Bob got two sharp barbs in his 
thumb. The, pain was not so bad as the idea of having 
it cut out, which papa, on examining it said must be 
done. 

It will be but an instant.“ said papa encourag- 
ingly. “ Nurse you must hold his hand very firmly 
while I do it. , 

Lina put her fingers to her ears and turned away; 
Ada trembled very mucb, and even Jamie and Walter 
shivered, while Trot actually cried; but Bob bit his 
lip hard aud though pale did not exclaim or start. 

‘* That's my hero!“ said Mr. Lawrence when it was 
over and the poor wounded hand bandaged with a 


| 


handkerchief; and while Lina and Trot kissed their 


brother, the others joined in praise of his courage. 


But nobody cared to fish any more, so Mexice 


pulled the boat to shore and let them land, promising 


to returg forthem when they wished to sail again. 
They picked flowers and strolled about until it was 
time to return to camp. 

I hope you haven't been fishing for appetites, too, 
said mamma, as they came up. “I can give you some 
coffee and plum cake,—not very substantial fare for 
hungry fishermen, but all I have left after feeding 
our emigrants.”’ 


„We will add these to your list, then,” said Mr. Law- | 


rence, passing up a string of large fish. “ These are 
excellent, cooked as January's wife knows how to do; 
and if we can’t follow our first course with a roast, 
we'll eat the more of it.“ 


Old Phillis was delighted to serve them. She had 
been a notable cook in her day, and was still often 
called to cater for excursionists to Blue Pond. She 
also agreed to toss up a coru-cake to go with the 
fish, lamenting that she had sold all her eggs dat 


bery day.“ and could therefore provide nothing 
richer. Frid fish and corn-bread are not the usual 


pic-nic fare, neither are they an equal substitute for 
the cold chicken, French rolls and honey-cakes which 


had been prepared to grace the table on this occasion. 


But bunger and the consciousness of a good deed — 


proved excellent sauce, and the party voted they had 
seldom enjoyed a dinner better. 


Perhaps it is true of most pic-nics as Jamie said of | 
this, that they get through too soon; so, after games 
and story-telling had occupied what seemed a short 


aiternoon, the homeward drive was taken. 

»Farn us another excursion, Bob,“ chorused the 
children, as they exchanged good-nights. 

“For the sake of some poor beggars, you know,— 
that’s all. added Jamie. 

“Zem was God's folks,“ said little Trot, frowning. 
All of us is, but zem was poor. It you was poor, 
would you like to be called beggars?” 

“Yes, if people would give me honey-cake,” said 
Jamie, gravely; and Trot looked perplexed. 


PUZZLES, 
Puzzlea or Answers should be addressed “ Editor Chnattan 
Union, 27 Park Place, New York,” and marked on the 
“ . Answers, to be acknowledged, must be received 
eight days after the publication of the 
SCRIPTURAL ENIGMA, 
A Commendation of our Saviowr’s. 
My first is formed of letters three, 
Of gender feminine, 
Two-thirds of which, you plainly see, 
Would make it masculine. 


My next has letters four in all, 
But three of them will do 

To name an article much woru 
By men and women too. 


My third contains, I freely say, 
Four letters lacking none, 

But take one-fourth of them away, 
It leaves you only one. 


My fourth has letters number four— 
That cannot be assailed, 

But if beheaded it will be 
As number two curtailed. 


My fifth is like my first in this, 
Though seeming very strange, 

By dropping one or taking all 
The gender it will change. 


My sixth of five, to be complete 
And perfect to behold, 

Can only be by leaving you 
Forever in the cold. 


LATIN ENIGMA. 


41 letters. 

D, 24, 28. 14, 10, 4. 37, 11. 26, 9, 1. 20, 32, 19, 13, 4, a Roman king 
who caused his father-in-law to be murdered. 

A. 30, 41, 5, 28, 39, a canal excavated in Rome. 

. 35, 6, 23, 8. 3, 39, M. a Carthaginian general. 

22. 30, 27, 34, 21, 34, 29, 6, an amber ball carried by Roman ladies 
in their hands to keep them cool. 

15, 31, 16. a Latin indeclinable numeral. 


4, 33, 20, 11, 18, 2, 31, a Spanish name for cigar. 


G. WLLLIAMS. 


2 


17, a letter introduced at a late period into Latin orthography. 
12, 50, 31, 2. 1, 4. a procurator who owed his appointment tothe 


influence of his wife. 
25, 7, is a Latin conjunction. 


The whole is a sentence contained in the first seventy-five | 


lines of Virgil's Aeneid, Book I. VINCENT.” 


FOURFOLD DISINTERMENTS, 


Disinter four buried words from each of the following: l. a 


deficiency ; 2. a garment ; 3..to cut; 4. agem; 5. lively; 6. more 


than joyful; 7. a variety of the apple; S. a magician; 9%. an ori- 


ental interpreter; 10. a pungent medicine. x. 
A PUZZLE FOR THE LITTLE ONES. 
“Shwlidhmgdndntvilithdysfhsit.” Prov. SADIE, 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF AUG. 21, 
Riblical Eniqna.—" For the Lord shall comfort Zion.”—Gaacim 


BUNNY, GRACE. 
Decapitations.—Oscar, sear, cur. Ar.—GRACTE, BUNNY, GRACE. 


Buried Rible Cities.—Ai, Sodom, On, Lystra, Ar.—GRACIB, FLORA, | 


BuNny, GRACE. 
jagonals — 


FLORA, BUNNY. 


Blank Transpositions.—1. Lager is not a regal drink, but a glare to the | 


enses. 
2. The idle drones snored all day. 
J. A horse with no mane has a mean name. 
4. Pressed to cat, she ate her tea thankfully. 

. The stein ruined the satin. 

C. Weill lunch on real in the vale, thea lave, and then sa 


Ve. 
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THE STORY OF THE BIEN- 
IILLE. 


TOLD BY HER CAPTAIN, 


Nassat, N. P., August 26. 

E. NR. Raby, I. M. S. S. (Co., New York, 
EAR SIR: I have to report the 
total loss by fire of the char- 
tered steamship Bienville, under my 
command, on the morning of August 15 
at sea, in latitude 25 deg. 12 min. north; 
longitude 74 deg. 15 min. west, by ac- 
count. At forty-five minutes past 5 A. 
M., August B, the oflicer of the watch 
called me, and reported that the ship 
was on fire in the forehold. I gave the 
order to call the crew to “ fire quarters“ 
quietly, and have the pumps started, 
und thesteam turned on to the flre ex- 
tinguisher leading into the fore- hold and 
forward freight-room, at the same time 
keeping the ship off before the wind and 
hauling down the head-sails, leaving the 
head of the jib up, and stopping the en- 
gine. Ihad the hose let down to the 
fore-hatch and one of the hatches taken 
off, and made the uttempt to get below 
with the water, but the volume of smoke 
was so great thut I had to close the hatch 
immediately. Ithen had the water led 
to the forward veutilator, and started it 
below, at the same time having the 
hatches battencd over with wet awn- 

ings, and everything closed below. A few 
minutes after starting the water, the 
steamp-pump was disabled by breaking 
the working-arm, and one supply of 
water was entirely cut off from that 
source. I then detached the chief officer 
and second officer to get the boats pre- 
pared for saving the passengers and 
crew, the remainder of the crew, not so 
employed, doing all they could with the 
hand pumps and fire-buckets, in con- 
junction with the steam fire extinguish- 
er; to keep the fire down. Four boats 
were lowered and dropped astern, with 
boat-keepers im them, manning the two 
large ..fe-boats, which were on deck 


in the forward davits, and watered 


and provisioned them all, and took 
the dingey (smallest bout) aft on the 
quarter-deck; had a full supply of 
life-preservers served to all the passen- 
gers and extra ones on the quarter-deck 
for any one who might require them; 
also, had extra provisions and water 
placed eft on the quarter-deck. At half- 
past five A. M. Icould discover nothing 
coming from below but steam, and I 
was in hopes that the fire was so far 
emothered that i would be enabled to 
run for Watling’s Island, then distant 
about sixty-five miles by account. I 
had two of the boats hoisted at the af- 
ter-davits and was preparing to hoist 
the others. At this time I had coffee and 
bread prepared and served out to the 
passengers, who were all collected on 
the after-deck. The passengers were 
greatly alarmed at these measures, and 
by my telling them that I hoped to be 
able to overcome the fire and put it out. 
Whilst these preparations were being 
made, I went forward, and in a short 
time discovered that the smoke and fire 
were making their way through both 
sides of the ship just abreast the boilers. 
I knew that all our efforts to save the 
ehip under the circumstances, with the 
stcam-pump broken, and no water from 
that source could be hoped for, would 
be unavailing. I then gave the order to 
commence disev barking the possengers, 
placing in the larger boats the best 
crews at my disposal; and then dividing 
the women and children as nearly equal 
as possible in each boat, and placing as 
many passengers in each as I judged a 
fair load, and then directing them to 
shove off and lay by the ship for further 
orders. The wind and sea at this time 
was moderate, east by south. Two boats 
were safely loaded and sent off. The 
third one was loaded and also sent off, 
but by the carelessness er worse of the 
crew, was caught under the counter of 
the ship, capsized, and stove at the same 
time. All the people from her were res- 
cued and placed in another boat and 
sent off. The first boats sent off were 
very moderately loaded; but now I had 
to put heavier loads in the boats, intend- 
ing to re-distribute them afterwards. At 
even A. u. I found that all the boats 
had been loaded and sent off from the 
ship, except the dingey aud one of the 


— — 


smaller quarter boats, neither of which 
was a life-boat, and that I still had 
more perzons on board than these boats 
„could hold. I loaded the dingey, keep- 
img the ship-boys and some of the boys 
from the steerage and a few other pas- 
sengers in her, aud placing her uuder 
charge of one of the seamen, sent her off. 
1 then had the last boat lowered (the 
swwaller quarter boat), and placed a crew 
and a part of the remaining passengers 
in her, and put her under charge of Mr. 
Harger, the chief officer, and directed 
him to distribute a part of them among 
the lightest laden boats, and then to re- 
turn to the ship for those still remaining 
on board. At the same time [ sent a 
compass for the largest life-boat, and 
written sailing directions for all. He suc- 
ceeded in boarding two of the boats, and 
putting three persons in each of thera. By 
that time the flames had sweptso far aft 
and the heat became so intense that I 
bad to signal for his return. On the re- 
turn of this bout, I sent all the remaiu— 
ing persons into her. At half-pastseven 
A M., having seen every person safely 


| embarked from the ship, and the flames 


having burst from the cabins and all 


forward cf that, I left the ship in the 


| 
| 


| 
| 


all 
| them any assistance; but by the aid of 


same boat. Shortly after Mr. Harger 
commuvicated to the large life-boat, she 
filled and capsized. The wind had now 
freshened to a fresh E. by S. trade; and 
the sea was increasing. The boats were 
too deep to be able to give 


the wreck of the stoven life-boat which 
wis near them, they finally succeeded in 
righting and bailing out their boat and 
reaching Cat Island; but with, I regret 


to have to add, the loss by drowning of 


several of her passengers and crew—sup- 
posed to be from seven to ten persons. 
Enclosed you will please find a full re- 


port as regards this boat from Mr. 


George W. Baffey, who had charge of 
her, assisted by Quartermaster Arthur 
Howland. On leaving the ship I in- 
tended to distribute the officers, whom 1 
had to keep on board, amengst the other 
boats; but those that were lightly laden 
kept to windward and out of my reach. 
After pulling to windward a short time 
I found that my boat was so deeply laden 
that she would certaiuly fill and swamp 
if I continued doingso. I was compelled 
in order to prevent this to keep off and 
run before the wind and sea, at the 
same time hailing and making signals 
to the other boats to follow me asfar as 
practicable, which they finally did. We 
had great difficulty in keeping our boat 
afloat during this day and night. At half- 
past one P. M., We saw the ship appar- 
ently explode, and then lost sight of her 
entirely. On the 16th, at ten A. M., sighted 
land ahead, and continued running along 


it until half-past three P. M when I 


discovered a safe landing-place uuder 


the lee of a reef, and then beached the 


boat. We were soon met by the colored 
inhabitants, who informed me that we 
had landed on James Point, Eleuthera 
Island. We were treated in the kindest 
and most hospitable manner by them. 
I immediately made arrangements for 
having fires built at night, and day-sig- 
nals shown to guide the rest of the boats 
to safe landing- places; and sent couriers 
with written requests to the authorities 
to Nave the same done at other points, 
and if possible to despatch vessels [to 
sea to search for and rescue the rest of 
the boats, After walking across to 
the lee side of the island, I sue- 
ceeded in hiring a boat from Mr. 
Boston Johnson, head man at this set- 
tlement, to take me to Nassau; and 
made arrangements for having the rest 
of my passengers forwarded the next 
day to the same port at seven L'. M. the 
same evening. There is still one boat 
missing, but as she was one of the best 
of our life-boats, and only moderately 
loaded, and fully provisioned and wa- 
tered, I strongly hope she has been 
picked up by a passing vessel aud her 
crew saved. 

The origin of the fire I am unable to 
give certainly; but I should think it 
broke out on the between-decks, over the 
the boilers, and possibly among the car- 
go stowed there. It was not in the fore- 
hold, where it was supposed to be first. 
During the fire and all the time on board 
of the ship the officers aud crew behaved 


— 


very well, performing their duties in a 
quiet and cool manner, there being only 
u slight unsteadiness and disposition to 
rush for the boats shown by the firemen 
and voal-passers when I commenced to 
disembark the passengers. This was 
readily quelled, and all after this pro- 
ceeded in a cool and quiet manner. The 
lust person whom I ‘sent out of the ship 
before leaving myself was the chief en- 
gineer, Mr. Wright, whose report of the 
accident you will please find inelosed.. 
On the boat which was capsized my at- 
tention had been called to the very gal- 
lant conduct of Mr. George W. Baffey, 
passenger; Arthur Hewland, quarter- 
muster; Peter Barry, seaman; Wil- 
liam Garrison, captain’s man—to whem 
those persous that were saved in that 
boat were indebted for their rescue. In 
closing this report I beg leave to call your 
attention to the very kind and hospita- 


ble manner in which our ship's company | 


were received by the inhabitants of the | 
islands on which they landed. Many of | 
these persons are poor colored luborers, 
and they furnished many different ar- 
ticles of food and clothing for which 


— — 


they have not been paid, and I think | 


some compensation should be made to 
them so as not to discourage them in 
being kind to other shipwrecked per- 


sons who might be cast on their shores 


Very respectfully, 
Jerr MAURY, 
Late Commander Steamship Bicnrille. 


and care. 


NDIA CAMELS HAIR. 


SHAWLS. 
ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & C0. 


Have now opena choice assortment of new 
and desirable styles in 


INDIA SHAWLS. 


FALL CARMENTS and 
TRAVELING SUITS. 


A Choice Collection now open, 


Fall and Winter Underwear and 
Hosiery for Ladies, Gentle- 
men and Children, 


is now complete, comprising the following choice 
lines: 


All Silk and Imperial Vests and Drawers. |: 


Scotch and Shetland > 55 

Cartwright & Warner's Merino 

Plain and Fancy Silk Hose, 

Real and Imitation Balbriggan. 

Fancy Cashmere, Plain and Fancy Me- 
rino Hose. 


English, French and German Hosiery, 
IN ALL GRADES. 


Upholstery Department 

Now open with a choice stock of 

Satin Damasks, Plain Satins, Figured and 
Plain Silk Terries, Oriental Tapes- 
tries, Cachemires, Plain and Fig- 
ured Worsted Terries, Tapes- 
try Piano & Table Covers. 

Freach, Swiss, Guipure & Nottingham 


CURTAINS, 
NEW DESIGNs, 
ALSO 
BEDDING ef all descriptions, 
Window Shades, Cornices, 


Hollands, &e., &e. | 


FINK 


FOR FALL, 


CARPETS 


1872. 


The extensive additions and improvements to 
eur CAKPET DEPARTMEN'’ being now com- 
plete, we have opened 
MOQUEITTES, AYMINSTERS, 

WILTONS, VELVEIS. 
nut sls and TAPESTRIES, in entirely new 
desiens. Also, Aubusson, Axminster, Tar- 
key and Dutch Carpets, Wen Enofire tor 
Rooms, in a large variety of sizes. 

Three-ply and lugruin Carpets, English & Ameri- 
can Oil-Cloths, Druggets, Mats, &c., &c., at lowest 
rices, Wholesale and Retail, 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & CO. 


CURNER BROADWAY AND ba 81. 


— 


{For — ending Sept. llth 


By I. E. THURBER, 
Wholesale Flour Dealer. 


100 Broad Street, New York. 


BREA DSTUFFS, PROVISIONS, .. 

Fleur, Grain. &c.—At the close of the wees 
the Flour market is active especially for reliable 
arene from old wheat, for low and Ship- 
Ba « Extras; all being scarce and prices firm. New 

heat flour is "We The receipts of 
were 6A. Au bbis 
Supertiue State and 
510: Extra State 7 0 
Western Round Hoop Shippin 7 20 Ohio 
Indiana Rd Shipping, 2s: Iowa 8 
Trade Brend @7 75, Wisconsin Spring heut 
Nxtru. 7 75; Minnesota te fan. 
cy. 7 2: Ind. Ohio and ud Amber 
72@8 0: Ind. Ohio and Mien White Wheat 8004 
95); St. Louis and Southern¢ nochn. 7 15@M 50: Vir- 
ginia and Baltimore Extra 15@3 50; Virginia 
ond Family. s South. Georgia 
Tenn. and Ky.. 7 15@8 75: Rye Flour, fine to suver- 
fine. es 05; Sour 500 Low grades 
Western Extras, 6 

Cornu Menl.— West'n White, 3 Wan 89; West'n 
Yellow, 3 $40; Brandywine. 190; Southern, 
75@3 85; Cole's County, 3 40@3 


GRAIN. 


Wheat.—The receipta for the week were 412.4. 
bushels. At our Produce Exchange vyesterdiy 
there was a fair company present, but there was 
little desire shown to do business on the part of 
shippers and millersand with more spring offer- 
ing, prices of this description declined and closeu 
heavy: while winter which was leas plenty, closed 
firm, especially white. The sales of the week are 

3.000 bushels; ineluding inferior and mixed 
spring, new and old, 81.51 a 1. %: old No. 2 Chicago 
unt northwost club at 1. 61a 1.64; No, 2 Milwaukie, 
1455 for soft red western 1.55al for good 
to prime do; 1.60a1.64 for soft amber; I. Gal. 70 for 
fairto prime western amber; 1.70 1.6 for good a 
very choice amber Tennessee and Michigan; 1.70 
for geod to choice amber Southern Illinois: 1.78 
20 for very | to choice white Mic 
I. for good to choice old white State; 1. 
for white southern, the latter very handsome; 1.75 
fore hace Long Island uber: and 177 74 for white 

Tennessee. And ww bushels No. 2 2 Milwaukee, 

selier Uctuber, at $1. 


utter.—Low grade Salle; western butter i« 
quite negiccted; prime yellow western is in light 
stock with some sales fur English export at Ma ibe. 
A little fresh made Michigan or Ohto creamery 
buttersells upto Baze, and tinest dairies at We ; 
fresh fall make State butter is looked for by buyers 
at Bc, and creameries at WD, but it is not in stock 
There is an active inquiry ‘for top kinds of freah 
butter, but for se ond and ordinary kinds of both 
State And Western, sales have to be forced, and 
there is nore gular market price. 

Cheese. able 59 Gattis. A few anles of strictly 
fancy cheese were mude at lic; but ISal8Ke was 
about the extreme shippers’ prie e, and “hag fac- 
torics were, in some instances, suld at be 


— — 


nun upward tendency. 


Groceries. 


— — 


For the week ending Sept. 7th. 


Price Gunanet AND MARKET 
corrected American Grocer, 
William Street, N. 


8. 
Gunpowa'riv 10 53 il 
Y% Hiyson.. 45 @1 20 38 
Twankay @ Pru apes: 
Ja An „ „ „„ 45 N w 7 21 71 
Ovolong.. 0 @1 10 
Souchong... 3 @100 | Currants: 
10, Ordi’y 19 § ron 
Prime..... @ Peaches: 
Choice .. 21 388 23 
Maracaibo.. 109 22% 2-1b.... 322 
Java Rrowu 2445@ 25% ma 
10 7 
Cinnamon .. @ #i | Pine apples? 282 
Nutmegs....120 @1 2 eus. 
Cloves...... 4 2 8 
OF 
* 1@ 618 Bi'’kberries..1 75 68 
ugar. Cove Oyst’s.2 70 25 
Crushed .... 12% 115 25 
Powdered... 12Kh@ 12% | Lobsters.... 3 2 
Cut Loaf.. ** 3x%@ 13% Pkld Oyst a 
un in Glass. 450 @5 0 
ix@ Cond. Milk, 
One ws * 
. Ye 
Porto Rico. 182 10% Range 7 7 * 
11 
10 
In boxes: 
yana..... 1036 
Molasses. 
Orleans.. 7 12 
orto Rieo @ 
arar 45 
English @ & 
White Dripsi 5 2 8 
7 
Gold. Syrup 0 5⁴ 
ugar house 2 2 40 
alt. 
Per sack : 
Ashton's....8 @3 
Marshal 8. .2 40 62 & 
Worth n2 #0 50 
In sm. Bags 8 8% 
te Po'kts 4 
Ground, per 
doz. in sm 
110 
Ralsins: 
Layer. 0 622 
Half BK8.1 25 5⁰ 


SUMMARY OF THEMARKET, 


(Week ending Sept. 7.) 

Teas.— Market continues dull and weak, with ne 
new features of importance, 

Coffee.—lrices of invoices have declined ic. 
coli on Rios, Large arriv: als of new crop may be 
expected within a month. The tendency of prices 
is downward, The relatively cheap prices of Me- 
cha causes a better demand for this cuffee, and ail 
ip first hands has been taken. 

Sugars.—Roaw sugarsare very firm and Fe. hi he 
er for refining grades. Grocery grades firm, with 
Refined sugars are ke. low. 
er on some grades, owi to the advance in west 
ward freights cutting olf the demand. 

Molasses.—Crocery grades firm and in good dee 
mand. Choice New Orleans 2c. bigher. 

1 good demand, scarce and firm. 

Spices.—Cinnamon, Pepper and Cloves higher. 
Other descriptions tirm. 

Rice .—Rangoon Me. lower. 
New crop Carolina arriving slow! 
in bad tion, having deen 


Other kinds firm, 
, but generaily 
ed toe early. 


| Produce. 
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For the week ending Sept. 7. 

wall @treet.—Business somewhat dull; not 
puch activity in any departmet. 

eney-—No scarcity of supply; but the market 
sensitive, and liable to fluctuate under slight in- 
guences: lenders unwilling to make long engage- 
ments. The Bank of England gains £30,000 this 
weck and the Bank of France loses 8,333,000 
fra nes. 

Geld.—Not much that is noticeable; price al- 
ternately firm and weak. The operations of the 
gold clique being at an “end, it seems likely that 

the premium wil now take a natural course. Yet 
at this time of the year, it is hardly ene to rule 
very low. 

Government Bonds:—Market dull, and prices 
jower. The fall of 1 per cent. or wore in prices is 
hard to account for. 

State Bonds.—Only a moderate demand for 
southern State bonds, the fall of South Carvlina’s 
paving depressed the market. 

Railroad Bonds—A moderate and pretty well 
distributed activity. 

We see that the Northern Pacific Raltlroad has a 
new President, Mr. George W. Cuss, J. G. Smith 
having resigned. 

Foreign Exchange.—Dv!! aud depressed. 
Quotations on a bais of 165', to 105’, fur sixty days 
bills on London. 

The Banks. The weekly bank statement shows 
ibe following changes: 


Loens . . 


Legal Tender 08,50 Dee. 


The following table shows the highest New York 


«notations for the week: 

(lowest. 112 12 16% 
VU. S. 56. "81, 
U. S. 6s, 81. coup....... “Wk, 1166. 11.116. 115"; 115K 
U. S. 5-20, "G2,coup...... 1.111% 
V. S. 620, "Gt, oi 114. 114.114 4.111. 


U. S. 5&0, , coup.11SW 114,013 % IN. 113.14 


U. S. 5-20, . co.. 
C. S. 1010, reg 108 „ 10854, 100, 10 „105 
S. 10-40, 10 COUP TIDY, 10), 108 1 
D. S.Currency, . 
N. V. C. & II. * 10) 
Wabash........ ee 74% 745.76 6K. 72.12 
Northvse stern 75671 %% 
Bt. F uu 
gt. Paul pre... UR. 76.76 794,70 

Rock Island.......... 111¢,110% 110'¢, 110% 

Central or New Jerseys........ Wy Wi, 
Pacific Mail. 75.74 1.74 72.71.7171 
Western Union 73K. 72% 7276.26.71 
Krie..... 19% 40, 4%, 49M AS 


- 


Dry Goods. 


— —— 


For the week ending Si pt. 7th. 


Bonpbs, now 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


ANNOUNCEMENT FOR PROPOSALS. 


OFFICE OF Fisk AND Haren, BANKERS 
AND FINANCIAL AGENTS OF THE 
CHESAPEAKE AND Onwro RAILROAD 
Company, NEw York, Sept. 9 

By direction of the President and Di- 
rectors of the Chesapeake and Ohio 
Railroad Company, we offer for propo- 
sals all the remaining balance of their 
First MorRTGAGE Six per Cent. 
amounting to 82,923,700. 
Proposals must be accompanied by a de- 
posit cf five per cent., and will be re- 
ceived up toand including Monday, the 
16th inst., the Directors reserving the 
right to reject any proposals which may 
not be for the interests of the Company 
to accept. The five per cent. deposit 
will be applied toward the payment, tn 
case of accepted bids, and returned to 
those whose proposals are not accepted. 

The President of the Company, Mr. C. 
P. Hunxtineton, is well known as the 
Vice-President of the Centra. PActeic 
RAILROAD COMPANY, and the same eu- 
ergy displayed in the management of 
that corporation, and to which its re- 
markable success is so largely due, is 
being put forth in the CliksargakKE AND 
OHIO. 

The Board of Directors is composed of 
probably as strong and able men as were 
ever associated together to carry out a 
great enterprise. Among them are the 
following well-known New York Mor- 
chants : 

Messrs. A. A. Wu. A. As- 

WALL; Joxas G. Davin 

SiEWART; WM. WHITERIGIHTY. 


This road will extend from Richmond 
to the heart of the great West, at a peint 


on the Obio River, 313 miles below Pitts- 
burg. where it will at once connect with 


the line of the road. 


2,000 miles of river navigation and soon 
by connecting roads with the whole great 
system of Western railroads, thus giv- 
ing a short, direct and casy-grude outlet 
to the millions of people and inex haust- 
ible products of the West to the Atlantic 
coust, and in return furnishing them 
with the inanufactures of the East, and 
cLeap coal and cheap iron from along 
Its traffic must be 
immense, It will cost fully equipped, 
upward of 330,000,000. Of the whole 
length of the line, 427 miles, at this date 
460 miles are completed; the grading is 


-hearly done on the remainder, the iron 


Prints. Brows, Sheetings a& 
Awerican Stur........ 

amsut ay 
Freemans ........«....10 -4 Pacific RRtra. 
Arnolds 0 4-4 Cabot A... 
| 4-4 Atlantic 12 
A merten... | 4-4 Indian Orchard 
ly | 4+4 
Oriental..... Dwight W.. 1 
ue. 2 [Mass BB..... 2 
mpsons 
ragues Purpie......12 ‘ 
Garner “ Uxer Indian Head... 13 
Mallary Fink 2 Ticks, 
Pittafield........ 
Glasgow. — Amuskeug 
Bates 14 18 
paca Iust re. 222 Stripes. 
Pepperell........... 16% Denimea, 
parmers& Mechaniesi0x 
Cambrics, 
Masonville, Haymaker. 25 
S. & Otis BB.. 020 
Victory 11 eres 24 
ashington.......... | Pearl River........ ++ 
Bleached Cottons. Checks. 
| Coltmmbla, No. 
.. | stor No. 
orpdike C........ 2% 
{4 Thoraike 5. Union W. 
Brown Drills. 
+4 Forestdale. 183 a 16 
8 — in AA Cottenades. 
Wamentta. R. F. X. cam tet, 
64} * 170 Whittenton Dar 
eppec roh 0000000 25 Vork Checks...... 
— 12 * Willimantic 3 cord. 
Tremont 8 
20 | Holyoke.............. 
Naumbea d. 7 Twilled 
peeN “ videre A......... 526 
32 
1 55 
ain 2 — Jeans, 
ve & Hillsides........ „* 
1 blue. 70 uba ee eee eer 
pop KX Ialand. 28% 


cepted proposals will be made. 


is being rapidly laid, and during Nov- 
| ember next, it is expected trains will run 
through to the Ohio River. 


The western end, 200 miles, will be 


nearly all laid out with steel rails; the 


bridging all iron, and the masonry first 
class in every respect. 

The total amount of these -bonds is 
15. 000, 000. The amount sold by us from 
the date of bringing out the loan is *14- 
489,600. 


The amouut now offered by us is made 
up as follows: 


Uneold balance of loan as above. 8510.40) 
Repurchased and received in exchange 
for debenture bonds of the Company 2418.3 


leaving balance subject to pro- = 
82.923.700 


Should the proposals exceed this 
amount, a proper award among the ac- 
Au op- 
portunity,for savings banks, insurance 
compan e-, es‘ ates and investors to get so 
good a bond ona great road, at a mod- 
erate price is rarely offered. 

The bonds are issue in denominations 
of 5100. 500 and $1,000; either coupon or 
registered ; interest payable May and No- 
vember, both principal and interest pay 
able in New York City iu United States 
gold coin. The acerved interest from 
May 1 will be added to all aveepted pro- 
posals. 

Proposals should be addressed to 

FISK & HATCH, Financial Agents, 

Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad Com- 

pany. 


— — —— — — - 


Any Lapy who will give asmail amount of 
attenticn to the task muy on beco ne un ex- 
rt op: rator upon the Willcox & Gibbs Sile it 
sewing-Machine, and with its h. lp may 

— 1 undrecs of dollars aunually in the ex- 
pen rca of a large tamilv, wituwout risking 
Jer be I b. Itisim ble to do this with aiy 
le-tt rend machine. 658 bro dway, N.Y. 


—U— — — — — — — ———2—ÿ— 


— — ᷑ — 
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—4 and sell on commission Stocks, Bonds and 


THE extension of the 7 and Ohio 
lroad to the Ohio River has so far pro- 
that the company are prepared to an- 
nounce that trains will be running the whole 


distance, from Richmond to Huntington, 420 


miles, before the close of the present year. 
The cost of this great — ~ will be over 
$30,000,000. The company at the same time 
announce that $14,500,000 ot their $15,000,009 
first mortgage loan has been sold, and that the 
£500,000 remaining, together with about 
000 now in possession of the company * re- 
urchase or exchange for debenture Done. 
will be offered to the public for proposals. The 
whole loan will therefore be removed from the 
market, and the opportunity is thus offered to 
capitalists just at the time when the road ison 
the eve of completion, prior to the introduc- 
tion of these securities to the Stock Exchange. 
A portion of this loan is already held in Eu- 
— * and it is probable that large amounts 
| follow, the same as was the fact with the 
Central Pacific bonds negotiated through the 
same house. The advertised price of these 
bonds has heretofore been ™ and interest. 
Particulars in regard to the manner of making 
—— will be found in our anuouncement 
elsewhere Fisk & HATCH. 


— 
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BANKING HOUSE 
or 


JAY COOKE & Co., 
20 Wall St., New York. 


„ 

We continue to sell at par, adding acerued 
interest, the First Mortgawe Gold Bonds of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad Company. On the 
completion of this 
will be FIVE HUNDRED AND SEVENTEEN 
miles of the main line of the Road in 
operation, uniting Lake Superior with the 
Missouri River, and securing the large 
trafic of the Nor®fhwest. This amount of 
road also enfities the Company te Ten Mi- 
lion Four Hundred Thousand Acres of Land, 
located in Central Minnesota, Eastern Dakota, 
and in the Columbia Valley 
Coast. The Bonds arc secured by a Urst mort- 
gage on the Road, its Traffic and Franchise, 
and on the entire 
the Government. The rate of interest is Seven 
and Three-Tenths Gold, equivalent ta about 
Eight and a Quarter per cent. in currency. Be- 
lieving the security to be ample, and the rate 
of interest satisfactory, we recommend these 
Holders of 
and high-priced corporate securi- 


bonds asa desirable investment. 
U. &. 
ties may material inercase both their prin- 
cipal and their interest income by exchang- 
ing for Northern Vacitics. 


JAY COOKE & Co., 


New York, Philadciphia and 


Mr. CHARLES W. HASSLER, of 
No. 7 Wall Street, New York, has 
made a study of that branch of the 
Banking business relating to Railroad 
Bonds and is prepared to give infor- 
mation about them, or to make pur- 
chases or sales on favorable terms, 
His Weekly Financial Reports are 
valuable documents. Write for one 
and judge for yourself 


MIDLAND FIRST MORTGAGE 
7 Per Cent. Gold Bonds 


Issued by the Montclair Railway 
Co., and Guaranteed by the 
New York Midland, 


— 


——U—U— — — — 
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season's contracts, there | 


TWENTY PER CENT. 
INVESTMENT. 


THE AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY 
OF CHICAGO, ILL. 


L. B. BOOMER, of Chicage, President, 
(ORGANIZED AUGUST Ist, 1870.) 


‘Authorized Capital Stock, $1,000,008, 


The Subscription Books will Posie 
tively Close Oct. Ist, 1872. 


The whole amount of the authorized Capital 
Stock of this of will be not having been — the. 
balance thereof de issued to subscribers at par, 
payment for same to be made in four installments 
of B per cent. each, viz. : 


25 per cetn. July 13th, 25 percent. Aug. 
Tat. * — per cent, pt. Ist, and per cent. 
Oct. IS72. Past duc installments tebe 
paid interest atthe time of sabscrip- 

1 


Books now open at the office of he 8 
will be positively closed at 31. u.. ist. 18.2. 
The total amount of full-paid — Sie at this 
time is 414,700. and on this basis the Company 
shows a present surplus of $136,280.97, and is 
now doing a flourishing business. One thousand 
men age constantly employed in their extensive 
works, and they now haveon hand $2,350, 
of works, for varioxs Railroascs in the United 
Statcs, amorg which may be mentioned the 
CIDICAGO, R. I. & PACIFIC, 
LAKESHORE A M. SOUTHERN, 
CHICAGO & N. WESTERN, 
MISSOURT. KANSAS & TEXAS, 
MICH. CENTRAL, 
M PACIFIC, Ke.., Ke. 
and the pet profit on this work alone will be over 
9. 
ne ompany is now offered work to the 


amount of over § „000, including some of 
the larwest bridges eve r butltin this eountry;: to 


necept Of which, and further business, necessitates 


— — 


| she 


on the Pacifie | 


Land Grant received from | 


| shown by 


u larger working capital, as immense amounts of 
material bave to be kept constantly on hand, and 
the Company are frequently obliged to receive, in 
— puyment for their work, Railroad and other 
nes, which are perfectly good securities, but 
net alu uve Immediately marketable, 

The THIRTY ACRES of land in Chicago be longing to 
ile Compeny, and on which their crtensive machine 
m are situated, is now arty 
cone * real estate aay it will 
sie yew 000—1n amount 

The cureer ot the AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY, 
though brief, has already fully demonstrated the 
—.— ubleness of the enterprise. The Company 
ius construeted, since tts orgunization, und up to 
the of Dece “umber, S. a total of feet of 
bridges, turning tables, and 16 iron roots, and 

me 2828 und serew pile substructures, costing 
. 100.000, wend have facilities for the construc 
tion of ro umatic piles unsurpassed by any Com- 
pany in the country. and a capac ity for the cone 
struction of at least lv feet of Bridges fur every 
working daß in the year. 

The lron Railroad and Itigh way Bridge at 
enwerth, of three spans of 40 feet ench. and the 
Union Pacitie Br tele ueross the Missourt River, of 
clever spans of 20 feet euch, were constructed 
by thie Company. 

The net pront arising from this business, as 
the books of the Ce, up to the 
March, Ini2, uns the sum of 73.183. 1 , or at 


| the rate vt 221. O89 28 per cunum, being over 


make dividends of trom 20 to 2 


— ;ð — 


— 


The MONTCLAIR isthe DPRECT and SHORT 
LINE OF THK MIDLAND through New Jersey, | 
Its bonds are Issued on the basis of half cost. They 
are GUARANTEED, It is a home road, running 
DIREC? FROM TILE CITY OF NEW YORK, as | 


sured oa large business and a fine future. THIS 
BOND OLFERS AN ADVANTAGE OVER ALL 
OTUPR MIDLAND FIRST MORTCAGE BONDS | 
IN THAT, WITH EQUAL SECURITY, IT 4 
LESS Ili PRICE. 

We comeend it to Investors. 

For sale by 


ALLEN, STEPHENS co., 
Bankers, 
25 PINE STREET. 
MARVIN BROS., 


BANKERS, 49 Exchange Place, N. V., 


— 


Recetve Deposits on most favorable corms 
ail kinds Bends 


Bank at ad tined pacription ~*~ 
— j su 
Railwa - other Loans, 


Cerera!l Banking Business. 


cent. ue the cupital stock the u outatande 
int. * ith the proposed new structures, machinery, 
the Company will have much greater ca 
and the proceeds of the increase d iasue of stock 
will enable them to buy material far cash, thereb 
making un saving of from 850,000 to $75 3,000 
per your. 

The Company can undoubtedly, en above basta, 

pri nf. per ate 
bumon the full amount of capital, 1." 06,000, 
With w fair prospect of a considerable bin , 

The undersigned are prepared to give to t: 0 in- 
quiring, the fullest details and entire sutistaction 
regarding the reliability of the C umpany ‘Ss state- 
ments, and the unquestioned integrity and ability 
of its Officers. 

We confidently commend to capitalists the above 
us un investment worthy their attention. 


MARVIN BROS., 
BANKERS, 
No. 49 Exchange Place, N. v., 
Sole Financial Agents in the East. 


— ä34U 


CON VERTIBLE 


MIDLAND BONDS. 


— . 


AT per cent. Mortgage Bond for sale on one of 
the great roads running from New York City—on. 
the third largest road in New York State. The 
most desirable bond of a the Midland issues, at- 
fording the largest income and promising the 
greatest profit. 

PRICE SJ AND INTEREST. 

We believe them one of the safest and most 
profitable investments offered in this market for 
years. 


ALLEN, STEPHENS & co., 


Bankers, 
SOLE AGENTS FOR THIS LOAN, 
No. 25 Pine Street. 


— 


OE in New York city, 
for sue at prises that will 
BONDS. 


pay over E per cent. ou 

the investment. 

MUNICIPAL RONDS of the highest grade al- 
wass on hand, inctuding: 
Wand e per cent. NEBRASKA SCHOOL BONDS, 
0 per cent. KANSAS SCHOOL BONDS, REGIS- 

TERED. 
THOS. P. ELLIS & CO., Bankers, 


u PINE STREET. 


10 PER CENT. KANSAS SCHOOL 
BONDS. 
10 per cent. NEBRASKA SCTIOOL BONDS. 


l’rincipal and interest payable in New York. The 
fest and most desirable of bond investments. 


on SALE BELOW PAR, 
Also, 
PIKE COUNTY, MISSOURI, 10 per 
Cent. BONDS. 
Fifteen years to run, anaes interest in New- 


FITCH, OTIS K CO., No. Il Pine St. 
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